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TOTEMISM IN BRITAIN. 





HE geographical diffusion of totemism is so wide, including 
within its area a large proportion of the non-Aryan races of 

the world, and with regard to ancient nations it “may be regarded 
as certain for the Egyptians, and highly probable for the Semites, 
Greeks, and Latins,” that the possibility of it being found among 
the survivals of archaic custom in Britain might almost be taken 
for granted. Mr. Grant Allen? and Mr. Lang*® have pointed out 
some of the evidence by which it may be inferred that totemism 
existed among the tribes who conquered Britain, and the opinion 
of two such distinguished authorities must be duly considered. 
Still I would venture to affirm that the systematic examination of 
the subject has not yet been attempted. The evidence has been 
almost wholly confined to that obtainable from the patronymic 
names of the early Anglo-Saxon settlers and their local distribution, 
“ precisely like what results in America, Africa, and Australia, from 
the totemistic organisation.” The evidence of folk-lore has not 
been brought forward, and, granting all that Mr. Lang and Mr. 
Allen have said, it only proves that the totem organisation, though 
surviving as a name-system, was at its very last stage of existence, 
and did not pass forward into the peasant-life of the nation after 
the tribes had settled down—did not, that is, assume anything like 
the same proportion of influence on the higher civilisation that 
followed it which, as Mr. McLennan has proved, existed among 
the nations of antiquity. At present it is certainly open to the 
opponents of the theory, like Canon Isaac Taylor and Mr. See- 


1 Frazer’s Totemism, 91-95; cf. Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft, 1584, 
Pp. 525. 
2 Anglo-Saxon Britain, 79. 
3 Custom and Myth, 274; Introd. to Aristotle. 
* Fortnightly Review, 1869-7¢. 
VOL, III. R 
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bohm, to point out that the non-existence of totemistic relics in 
British custom must either suggest a very sudden and universal 
overthrow of the primitive system, or that, as no signs of this are 
forthcoming, the more reasonable hypothesis is that it had never 
existed in Britain. An examination of the evidence of folk- 
lore, however, will, I think, add so much to the evidence brought 
forward by Mr. Lang and Mr. Allen that all opposition to the 
suggestion that relics of totemism are to be found in Britain must 
cease. But I will add one caution at this point. We must not 
too hastily conclude that these surviving relics can be traced either 
to the Teutonic or Celtic branches of the Aryan family who 
occupied this country. 

There are two methods of investigation into this subject : first, 
that actually adopted with so much success by Professor Robert- 
son Smith in his examination of the survivals of totemism among 
the Semitic races ; and secondly, that suggested by the exhaustive 
analysis of totemism with which Mr. J. G. Frazer has enriched 
anthropological knowledge. The former lays down rules for 
detecting totemistic principles in a people which has long advanced 
beyond the tctemistic stage of development ; the latter investigates 
living totemistic organisations, and enables us to form a code of 
rules for ourselves, by which we may be guided in detecting sur- 
vivals of the totemistic organisation. Of these two methods the 
latter would necessarily be the more scientific, because it would be 
obtained by a strictly inductive process, while the former was con- 
structed for the immediate purpose of the author, and though no 
doubt upon inductive principles, yet the process of construction is 
not made known. One other difference between these two methods 
of investigation I am desirous of pointing out, namely, that the 
first is somewhat elastic in its demands for details of evidence, 
while the second is exacting in its production of type-forms of 
totemistic beliefs, and thus enables us to trace out shades of de- 
parture from the type-form in the survivals in modern custom. 

I have been thus careful to state the distinctions between these 
two methods of investigation, because I am anxious to emphasize 
the significance of the very first example of totemism in Britain 
which I shall produce. I shall set down Professor Robertson 
Smith’s formula, and I shall test the British evidence by this 
standard, with the result, I think, of showing that the British 
example far exceeds in the perfection of its details the standard 
which was sufficient to trace out, and I think adequately, the 
survivals of totemism among the Semitic races of Arabia. We 
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therefore start off with this fact, that the British evidence is more 
perfect than the Arabian. Mr. Robertson Smith’s conditions are 
as follows: “(1) The existence of stocks named after plants and 
animals’—such stocks, it is necessary to add, being scattered through 
many local tribes ; “(2) the prevalence of the conception that the 
members of the stock are of the blood of the eponym animal, or 
are sprung from a plant of the species chosen as totem; (3) the 
ascription to the totem of a sacred character which may result in 
its being regarded as the god of the stock, but at any rate makes 
it be regarded with veneration, so that, for example, a totem-animal 
is not used as ordinary food. If we can find all these things 
together in the same tribe, the proof of totemism is complete ; 
but even when this cannot be done, the proof may be morally 
complete if all the three marks of totemism are found well 
developed within the same race. In many cases, however, we can 
hardly expect to find all the marks of totemism in its primitive 
form ; the totem, for example, may have become first an animal 
god, and then an anthropomorphic god, with animal attributes or 
associations merely.”! 

The British example of a totem-stock which I am anxious to 
test by this standard occursin Ireland. It was noted by Mr. G. H. 
Kinahan in his researches for Irish folk-lore, and is mentioned 
quite incidentally among other items, the collector himself not fully 
perceiving the importance of his “find”. This really enhances the 
value of the evidence, because it destroys any possibility of an ob- 
jection to its validity—a really important matter, considering the 
remarkable character of this survival of totem-stocks in Western 
Europe. The exact words of Mr. Kinahan are as follows :— 

“In very ancient times some of the clan Coneely, one of the 
early septs of the county, were changed by ‘art magick’ into seals; 
since then no Coneely can kill a seal without afterwards having 
bad luck. Seals are called Coneelys, and on this account many of 
the name changed it to Connolly.”? The same local tradition is 
mentioned by Hardiman in one of his notes to O’Flaherty’s De- 
scription of West or H-iar Connaught, but the note is equally sig- 

1 Kinship and Marriage in Arabia, p. 188. 

2 Folk-Lore Journal, ii, 259; Folk-Lore Record, iv, 104. Miss Fennell 
kindly informed me at the meeting of the Folk-Lore Society, where I read this 
paper, that she had frequently heard the islanders of Achill, off the coast of 
Ireland, state their belief that they were descended from seals. 

3 Trish Archeological Society, p. 27 ; there is a Seal Island off the coast 


of Donegal, Joyce, /rish Place-Names, ii, 282 ; and some Shetland legends of 
the seal will be found in Soc. Antig. Scot., i, 86-89. 
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nificant of its genuineness from the fact that the tradition is styled 
“a ridiculous story”. It strengthens Mr. Kinahan’s note in the 


following passage :—“ In some places the story has its believers, who 
would no more kill a seal, or eat of a slaughtered one than they 
would of a human Coneely.” Another mention of the same 


tradition is probably noted by a writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
who, describing a mythical creature called the “ merrow”, half fish 
and half woman says: “ Some allegory is probably concealed under 
the fiction of certain families on the coast of Ireland being 
descended from these marine creatures.”! 

If this be compared with the formula laid down by Professor 
Robertson Smith for a complete proof of totemism, it will be 
found that it supplies (1) the existence of a stock named after an 
animal—the Coneelys after a seal; (2) the conception that the 
members of the stock are of the blood of the eponym animal—the 
clan being changed into seals is the form of the survival of a descent 
from seals ; (3) the ascription to the totem of a sacred character, so 
that a totem-animal is regarded with veneration, and is not used as 
ordinary food—no Coneely can kill or eat of a seal without afterwards 
having bad luck. There is absolutely nothing wanting, then, in the 
identification of this piece of Irish folk-lore with the totem-system 
of early society; and if we can add to this any evidence of the 
wide distribution of the clan Coneely, we should have all the con- 
ditions of existence under which primitive totem-clans group them- 
selves. The clan is mentioned both by Mr. Kinahan and by Mr. 
Hardiman as one of the oldest Irish septs; and that it is widely 
spread, and not congregated into one locality, is to be inferred from 
the description of the tradition as prevalent in Connaught, 
especially from Mr. Hardiman’s words, describing that “in some 
places” the story has its believers now, so that wherever the clan 
Coneely are situated there would exist this totem-belief—a fact 
proving its archaic origin in one remarkable particular, namely, 
that it is a tribal, not a local, cult. 

Starting from this exceedingly perfect example of an Irish 
totem-tribe, we may with confidence attempt to reconstruct from 
the relics of an older life enshrined in folk-lore some of the less 
perfect examples of totemism. We have it in evidence that at 
least one clan, widely distributed throughout a certain district of 
Ireland, was named from a totem-animal, looked upon that animal 
as sacred, and believed themselves identified with it. If we cannot 
adduce any other examples of c/aus with the same beliefs and 


1 Gomme’s Gentleman’s Mag. Library, Traditions, 14. 
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associations, we may turn to the local successors of the clans, and 
see whether in the records telling us of the early history of these 
clans, or in folk-lore now attached to a particular locality, there are 
not some relics of totemism. Locality now has taken the place of 
kinship and common descent, and it is to local centres that we 
must of necessity turn. 

The most remarkable /oca/ survival of a totem-tribe is to be 
found in Ossory. Giraldus Cambrensis tells an extraordinary 
legend to the following effect. “A priest benighted in a wood on 
the borders of Meath was confronted by a wolf, who after some 
preliminary explanations gave this account of himself: There are 
two of us,a man and a woman, natives of Ossory, who through 
the curse of one Natalis, saint and abbot, are compelled every 
seven years to put off the human form and depart from the 
dwellings of men. Quitting entirely the human form, we assume 
that of wolves. At the end of the seven years, if they chance to 
survive, two others being substituted in their places, they return to 
their country and their former shape.”! Here is a saintly legend 
introduced to explain the current tradition of the men of Ossory, 
that they periodically turned into wolves. Fynes Moryson, in 1603, 
ridiculed the beliefs of “some Irish who will be believed as men of 
credit”, that men in Ossory were “yearly turned into wolves”.” 
But an ancient Irish MS. puts the matter much more clearly by 
the statement that the “descendants of the wolf are in Ossory”;? 
while the evidence of Spenser and Camden explains the popular 
beliefs upon exactly the same lines. Spenser says, “that some 
of the Irish doe use to make the wolf their gossip”;* and Camden 
adds that they term them “ Chari Christi, praying for them and 
wishing them well, and having contracted this intimacy, professed 
to have no fear from their four-footed allies”. Aubrey adds that 
“in Ireland they value the fang-tooth of an wolfe, which they set in 
silver and gold as we doe ye Coralls”;®> and Camden notes the 
similar use of a bit of wolf’s skin.® 


1 Topography of Ireland, lib. ii, cap. 19. 2 Hist. of Ireland, ii, 361. 

3 Trish Nennius, p. 205 ; Lang’s Custom and Myth, p. 265. 

4 View of the State of Ireland, p.99. The significance of the word “ gossip” 
is worth noting. Halliwell says it “signified a re/ation or sponsor in baptism, 
all of whom were to each other and to the parents God-sibs, that is, sz, or 
related by means of religion,” This meaning does not seem to have died out 
in the days of Spenser, and his use of the word to describe the relationship ot 
the men of Ossory to wolves is very significant. For the history of this im- 
portant word, see Hearn’s Aryan Household, 290. 

5 Aubrey’s Remaines of Gentilisme, 204. 6 Camden, iii, 455; iv, 459. 
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In the local superstitions of Ossory, therefore, we have two of 
the cardinal features of savage totemism, as in the example of the 
clan Coneely—(2) the descent from the totem-animal ; (3) the ascrip- 
tion to the totem of a sacred character and the belief in its protec- 
tion.’ 

It is not to be supposed that among the relics of prehistoric life 
which folk-lore has preserved that many such examples as these 
could be forthcoming. Characteristics of a totem-tribe, whether 
in its tribal or local form, must of course have become scattered 
under the crushing influence of a thousand years of civilising 
powers. We may rest satisfied that from folk-lore we have been 
able to produce types of totem organisation, first in the clan form, 
and secondly in the local form, which meet more than the require- 
ments for proving them to be survivals from primitive totemism, 
and we may now turn to Mr. Frazer as a guide for detecting the 
more scattered remnants of totem beliefs and customs. Mr. 
Frazer has adopted the same method of investigation practically 
as that adopted by Mr. J. F. McLennan in his papers on the 
worship of animals and plants in the Fortnightly Review of 1869-70. 
The formula which may be extracted from Mr. Frazer’s review 
of the beliefs and customs incidental to the totemistic organisation 
of savage tribes, appears to me to properly fall into the following 
groups :— 

(a) Descent from the totem. 

(6) Restrictions against injuring the totem. 

(c) Restrictions against using the totem for food. 

(d) The petting and preservation of totems. 

(e) The mourning for and burying of totems. 

(f) Penalties for non-respect of totem. 

(g) Assistance by the totem to his kin. 

(4) Assumption of totem-marks. 

(7) Assumption of totem-dress. 

(7) Assumption of totem-names. 

(k) Local cults derived from totemism. 


My suggestion is that if we can classify under these heads any- 
thing like a reasonable proportion of the superstitions and customs 
attaching to animals and plants, and preserved to us under the title 
of folk-lore, we may fairly conclude that the origin of such super- 
stitions and customs must be sought for in a primitive system of 
totemism which once prevailed among the tribes occupying these 

1 The dislike to killing wolves in Ireland is expressly mentioned by Fynes 


Moryson, Hist. of Ireland, ii, 367, and they were not extirpated until the last 
century. 
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islands. The clan Coneely and the Ossory wolves are proofs that 
such a system existed, and if such perfect survivals have been able 
to descend to modern times, in spite of the influences of civilisation, 
there is no primd facie reason why the beliefs and customs inci- 
dental to such a system should not have survived, even though they 
are no longer to be identified with special clans. When once a 
primitive belief or custom becomes separated from its original 
surroundings, it would be liable to change. Thus, when the wolf 
clan of Ossory passes into a local cultus, we meet with the belief 
that human beings may be transformed into animal forms, as the 
derivative from the totem-belief in descent from the wolf. For- 
tunately, the process by which this change took place is discernible 
in the Ossory example ; but it will not be so in other examples, 
and we may therefore take the transitional form supplied by the 
Ossory example as a key to the origin of similar beliefs elsewhere. 
Again, if we endeavour to discover how the associated totem-beliefs 
of the clan Coneely would appear in folk-lore supposing they had 
been scattered by the influences of civilisation, we can see that at 
the various places where members of the clan had resided for 
some time would be preserved fragments of the once perfect totem- 
belief. Thus, one place would retain traditions about a fabulous 
animal who could change into human form; another place would 
preserve beliefs about it being unlucky to kill a seal (or some other 
animal specially connected with the locality) ; another place would 
preserve a superstitious regard for the seal (or some other local 
animal) as an augury; and thus the process of transference of beliefs 
into folk-lore, from one form into other related forms, from one par- 
ticular object connected with the clan to several objects connected 
with the localities, would go on from time to time, until the diffi- 
culty of tracing the original of the scattered beliefs and customs 
would be well-nigh insurmountable. But having once proved the 
existence of such examples as the clan Coneely and the Ossory 
wolves, this difficulty, though still great, is very much lessened. 
Our method would be as follows. We first of all establish that 
totem-clans did actually exist in ancient Britain, or whence such 
extraordinary survivals? We next examine and classify the beliefs 
and customs which are incidental to totemism in savage society, and 
having set these forth by the aid of Mr. Frazer’s admirable study on 
the subject, we ascertain the parallels to these beliefs and customs 
in the folk-lore of Britain. And then our position seems to be very 
clearly defined. We prove that in folk-lore certain customs and 
superstitions are identical, or nearly so, with the beliefs and customs 
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of totemism among savage tribes, and we conclude that this identity 
in form proves an identity in origin, and therefore that this section 
of folk-lore originated from the totemistic tribes of early Britain. 

In further proof of this conclusion, it is to be noted that no class of 
custom or superstition thus identified with totemism stands abso- 
lutely alone, but that the totem-objects belonging to one class 
reappear in other classes, each reappearance of the totem object in 
a different class, thus strengthening its claim to be considered one 
of the broken fragments in folk-lore of a once perfect system of 
totem beliefand custom. To show this result as clearly as possible, 
after collecting the various items of folk-lore under the various 
heads of totem beliefs and customs, these being obtained, be it 
remembered, from Mr. Frazer’s examination of existing totem- 
tribes, I proceed to tabulate the totem-objects under each head, 
and number them. This number I retain as a constant index 
of the totem-object throughout these researches, and by this 
process we obtain information as to the different phases of totemism 
which each object has retained in folk-lore, and so we may judge 
whether the argument used in support of the theory of a survival 
of totem-beliefs in Britain is arrived at from sufficient evidence, 
because it is in the nature of our research that the fragments of 
folk-lore collected under each heading derive their full force as 
evidence of totem-beliefs from their cumulative value ; if we find a 
totem-object under one heading only, it may have got there from 
accidental causes; if we find the totem-object repeated under 
several headings, it must have got there from some cause common 
to all these phases of belief, and until some other cause is brought 
forward, it appears to me that totem beliefs afford the only ex- 
planation of the phenomena. 

Before commencing thistabulation of thetotem-objectsin Britain, 
it would be well to note the totems of primitive tribes. Thus we 
have the opossum, emu, swan, duck, fish, waterfowl tribes, among 
the Australians ; the wolf, bear, beaver, turtle, deer, snipe, heron, 
hawk, crane, duck, loon, turkey, musk-rat, sable, pike, catfish, 
sturgeon, carp, buffalo, elk, reindeer, eagle, hare, rabbit, snake, reed, 
grass, sand, water, rock, tobacco-plant, tortoise, red maize, the wind, 
tiger, bird, root, birch-rind, thickwood, sheep, brushwood, moose- 
deer, cat, trout, leaves, crow, sun, and snow, among the American 
Indians.’ 

The tabulation of the totem-objects begins with the two type- 
cases which we have just dealt with, and we have thus 

(1) The seal. (2) The wolf. 


1 McLennan, in Fortnightly Review, xii, 410, 413. 
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(a) Descent from Totem. 


This, perhaps, is the most difficult, as it is the most important, 
section of totem-beliefs. It is easy to understand that it should 
have given way before the march of Christianity, but this does not 
prevent us discovering relics of it. Thus we have an example 
in Conaire, an Irish chieftain, who is said to have been the son of 
a bird. That this is a true totemistic descent is proved by the 
addition to the legend of the food tabu, from which we learn that, 
before his death, Conaire’s father (the bird) told the woman, his 
mother, that the child must never eat the flesh of fowls.’ 

The ancient name of Long Island was Innis Cat, the island of 
the cat or catey, and this is still traced among the people, who in 
common with the Cat Taobh, Cat Side, in Sutherlandshire, the Cat 
Nis of Caithness, and the clan Chattan, are called the descendants 
of the cat or catey, and have a cat for their crest.? 

In the case of the wolves of Ossory, the local survival of a 
clan-totem, it has been pointed out that the belief of totem-descent 
from an animal passed into the belief of a change from human into 
animal forms, and Mr. McLennan has dealt with this as a phase of 
totemistic beliefs* Among the superstitions of Clunie, in Perth- 
shire, which are recorded as dying out in 1793, it is mentioned that 
cats, hares, and magpies were believed to be able to transform 
themselves into human shape.* 

Analogous to this are the beliefs of human beings being able to 
turn themselves into animals. The well-known superstition of 
witches taking the shape of hares, cats, etc., is an example, the 
significance of which I must point out later on. In the Isle of 
Man, the annual custom of hunting the wren is accounted for by a 
legend which is closely connected with this phase of belief. In 
former times, it is said a fairy of uncommon beauty exerted such 
undue influence over the male population, that she at various times 
seduced numbers to follow her footsteps, till by degrees she led 
them to the sea, where they perished. A certain knight laid a plot 
for her destruction, which she only escaped by taking the form of a 
wren, but though she escaped in this way, a spell was cast upon her, 
by which every New Year’s Day she must assume the same form of 
a wren, and ultimately perish by a human hand.° 


1 Lang’s Custom and Myth, 265. 

2 Report of the Crofter Commission, 1884, p. 451. 
3 Fortnightly Review, xii, 424. 

4 Statistical Account of Scotland, ix, 253. 

5 Bullock’s Hist. of the Isle of Man, 1816, p. 371. 
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This legend leads “up to those beliefs wherein the souls of 
dying human beings take the shape of birds or animals. Butter- 
flies, in the parish of Ballymoyer, Ireland, are said to be the souls 
of your grandfather.!. In Yorkshire the country people call night- 
flying white moths, “souls”. Mr. Kelly, in his Curzoszties of 
Indo-European Folk-lore, relates a curious story which he heard 
from a Londoner, by which it appears that a sparrow was believed 
to be the soul of a deceased person. In Nidderdale the country 
people say that the Nightjar embody the souls of unbaptised infants.‘ 
In county Mayo it is believed that the souls of virgins remark- 
able for the purity of their lives were after death enshrined in the 
form of swans. In Cornwall the fisherfolk believe that they can 
sometimes see their drowning comrades take the form of animals,® 
which is remarkable from the fact that it seems an entirely inde- 
pendent belief, and not due to the watery grave which awaited the 
victims. In the same county it is believed that King Arthur is 
still living in the form of a raven, changed into that shape by magic, 
and that some day he will resume his kingly form again.’ An 
Irish saint-legend relating to St. Brendan is distinctly totemistic in 
origin. The saint had some oxen grazing in a field which belonged 
to a chieftain named Dobharchu, z.¢.,an otter, who killed the saint’s 
oxen. Thereupon St. Brendan prayed that the chief might be 
transformed into a real otter, after his name. Afterwards the chief 
went to take a drink in the lake, when he fell in, and was imme- 
diately transformed into an otter. Dobharchu’s son afterwards 
came fishing in the lake, but was cautioned against this practice by 
his father.2 The descendants of Dobharchu are still called by the 
otter name thus gained by the eponymous chief, and they lived 
near Ennis, in Thomond.® 

As a far-off echo of the once-existing belief of the actual re- 
lationship of man to animals, as exemplified in totemism, this group 
of superstitious fancy seems to be very perfect. Even if we admit 
that the identification of the soul with the flying moth is a poetical 


! Mason’s Stat. Acc. of Ireland, ii, 83 ; [Hall’s Zreland, i, 394]; Notes and 
Queries, 1877, p. 284. 

2 Choice Notes: Folk-Lore, 61. 3 Kelly, oc. cit., 104, 105. 

4 Swainson’s Folk-Lore of Birds, 98. 

5 [bid 152. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, ii, 828, records a most signifi- 
cant Polish belief that the firstborn daughters of the house of Pileck change 
into doves if they die unmarried, and into owls if married. 

6 Folk-Lore Journal, v, 189. 

7 Notes and Queries, ist Ser., viii, 618. 

8 Is this a food tabu? ® Gomme’s Gent. Mag. Lib., Traditions, 31. 
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fancy, it appears to me that we must seek for the origin of the 
poetry in the sanctions of undying traditional beliefs, a view which 
has the support of Grimm,’ and which is further supported, as we 
shall see later on. It remains to tabulate these collected instances 
of the belief of a descent from the animal world, and we find as 
our second list of totem-objects the following, namely : 


(3) Fowl. (9) Nightjar. 
(4) Cat. (10) Swan.® 
(5) Hare. (11) Wren. 
(6) Magpie. (12) Raven. 


(7) Butterfly and moth.? (13) Otter. 
(8) Sparrow. 


(6) Restrictions against injuring the Totem. 


Mr. Frazer says that if the totem is an animal, its kindred will 
not (i) kill it ; in some cases will not touch it or even (ii) look at 
it; (iii) will not speak of it by its proper name, but use descriptive 
epithets instead ; if the totem is a plant, its kindred will not (iv) 
gather it under certain circumstances, and at a particular period of 
the year, and (v) will not use the wood for fire. These four totem 
restrictions are found surviving in folk-lore, and I wil] give examples 
of each. 

(i) At Baschurch, in Shropshire, it is unlucky to kill a bat. In 
the west of Ireland it is unlucky to kill a magpie,® also in north- 
east Scotland.6 In South Northamptonshire “the robin is con- 
sidered a sacred bird; to kill one is little less than sacrilege.” 
The same superstition obtains in the West of Scotland, where to 
kill or hurt it is a sin.§ In Lancashire it must not be killed.® In 
the west of Scotland it is unlucky to kill the dark brown or spotted 
butterfly." In north-east Scotland it was unlucky to shoot a cat, 
and it was believed that if anyone did so, he would within a short 
time meet with a disaster of some kind." In Hampshire it is un- 

1 Teutonic Mythology (Eng. Trans.), ii, 826. 

2 On the butterfly as a totem, see Frazer, oc. cét., 13 ; Turner’s Samoa, 76. 

3 On the swan as a totem, see McLennan, Fortnightly Review, xii, 580-582; 
Frazer, loc cit., 6; also see Gomme’s Gent. Mag. Lib., Traditions, 41, for a 
singular tradition of Pison in Normandy. 

4 Burne’s Shropshire Folk-Lore, 214. 

5 Folk-lore Record, iv, 107 ; Folk-Lore Journal, ii, 258. 

6 Gregor, Folk-lore, 138. ™ Choice Notes, Folk-lore, 14. 

8 Napier, Folk-lore, 111. 9 Harland and Wilkinson, p. 142. 

10 Napier, Folk-lore, 116. 

11 Gregor, Folk-lore, 123. The whole collection of cat-lore recorded by 
Mr. Gregor is exceedingly curious, and if taken in connection with the known 
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lucky to kill a cuckoo or a swift... In Connemara the cuckoo is a 
sacred bird, and it is unlucky to kill it.2_ In Lancashire it is believed 
that the life of a dog is bound up with that of its owner; when 
either dies, the other cannot live.2 In Sussex, East and North 
Ridings of Yorkshire, and Scotland, it is unlucky to injure in any 
way the swallow, the penalty being death in some cases.* In one 
part of Wales hares are called “ St. Monacella’s lambs”, and it is 
said that up toa very recent time no one in the district would kill 
one ; and it is noted by Pennant that “when a hare was pursued by 
dogs, it was believed that if anyone cried ‘God and St. Monacella 
be with thee,’ it was sure to escape.”® 

(ii) Of instances of the prohibition to look at the totem we 
have a remarkable example from the fisher-folk of Ireland. The 
Chaddagh fishermen in Galway would not go out to fish if they 
saw a fox ; their rivals of a neighbouring village, not believing in 
the fox, do all they can to introduce a fox into the Chaddagh 
village.6 These people are peculiar in many respects, and are 
distinctively clannish. They retain their old clan-dress—blue cloaks 
and red petticoats—which distinguishes them from the rest of the 
county of Galway, and it may be conjectured that the present-day 
custom of naming from the names of fish—thus, Jack the hake, 
Bill the cod, Joe the eel, Pat the trout, Mat the turbot, etc.’—may 
be a remnant of the mental attitude of the folk towards totemism. 
In the Midland counties and Yorkshire it is bad luck to meet a 
white horse unless you spit at it.® 

(iii) For the prohibition of naming the totem-object we must 
turn to Scotland. In north-east Scotland the word hare is not 
pronounced at sea.® In several villages, Mr. Gregor notes, the men 
existence of the cat clan, e.g., the clan Chattan, it seems perfectly intelligible, 
as the superstitions surviving after the cat clan had ceased to be considered or 
to consider themselves as identified with their totem. 

1 Folk-lore Journal, i, 394. 2 bid, ii, 258. 

3 Harland and Wilkinson’s Lancashire Folk-lore, 142. 

4 Swainson’s Folk-lore of Birds, 53. 

5 Elton’s Origins of English History, 297 ; Sikes’ British Goblins, 162. 

8 Folk-lore Record, iv, 98. The Ulster Journ. Arch., ii, 164, mentions the 
“hare” as being unpropitious. 

7 Ulster Journ. Archeology, ii, 161, 162. It is pointed out on p. 166 of 
this suggestive account of the Chaddagh fishermen, that the growth of their 
stringent clannishness is due to their being organised into a craft—the whole 
village being fisherfolk ; and it is scarcely necessary to suggest how closely 
this agrees with the Hindu caste. For the archaic origin of such trade 
villages as Chaddagh, see Hearn’s Aryan Household, 241. 

8 Burne’s Shropshire Folk-lore, 208; WHenderson’s Folk-lore, 116. 

9 Gregor, Folk-lore, 129. 
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would not pronounce the word swine when they were at sea! ; 
also the word salmon was never pronounced ; if there was any 
occasion to speak of it, a circumlocution was used, and it was often 
named after the tax-man of the fishings nearest the village whose 
inhabitants shunned pronouncing the name of the fish. Thus it 
would be called “so-and-so’s fish”. Sometimes it was called “the 
beast”. In some of the villages along the north-east of Scotland 
it went by the name of “the Spey codlin”.2? In another passage 
Mr. Gregor puts the matter still more significantly for the point of 
view we are studying. He says: “ When at sea the words ‘swine’, 
‘salmon’, ‘ trout’, ‘dog’, and certain family-names were never pro- 
nounced by the inhabitants of some of the villages ; each village 
having an aversion to one or more of the words.”* And in another 
passage he tells us the real name of the green crab was never pro- 
nounced, especially at the time of putting it on the hook as bait.‘ 
(iv) On plants as totems there is much of interest in English 
folk-lore ; but I will first turn to a remark of Sir Alfred Lyall in 
his interesting study of the religion of the Indian province of 
Berar. He says that “there are several thickets and clumps of 
trees in Berar from which no stick is ever cut, nor even the dead 
wood picked up, though firewood is scarce and timber valuable” ; 
and also that “in Berar different families are said to pay exclusive 
honour to certain kinds of trees”. He goes on to compare with 
these certain well-known tree-superstitions in England, and par- 
ticularly to note that “the maypole and the mistletoe are supposed 
to be relics of early Keltic tree-worship”. “But in England”, he 
says, “the pedigree of these customs is dim, dubious, and disputable ; 
the Church has for ages been denouncing and stamping out the 
ancient indigenous superstitions, whereas in India the aboriginal 
autocthonic ideas of the country-folk have been subjected to no 
persecution by dominant faiths.” I will not stop to insist upon 
the evident totemistic origin of the Berar family-worship of par- 
ticular trees,® but it is certainly of some importance to note that, 
though technically Sir Alfred Lyall’s observation is undoubtedly 
true, there are some remnants of the old cult still left. Thus Mr. 
Friend notes, though without stating his authority, that until quite 


1 Gregor, Folk-lore, 129. 2 Tbid., 146 ; Antiguary, xvi. 

3 Tbid., 199. 4 Jbid., 148. 

5 Lyall’s Asiatic Studies, p. 12. 

6 On the connection between belief in the descent from a tree and the 
objection to injure trees, see Keary, Outlines of Primitive Belief, 65, and cf. 
Dormer, Origin of Primitive Superstitions, 288-289. 
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recently in England and Scotland people refused to cut down the 
elder and some other trees, fearing lest they should offend the 
tree-mother, but that if they were forced to put in the axe, they 
first sought forgiveness of the elf, or tree-spirit.. We meet with 
this apology for injury in savage totemism, and it is difficult not to 
connect such a custom with the same original. Other phases 
are to be met with in Scottish or Irish superstition. At 
Ardclinis, in county Antrim, there are strong prejudices against 
removing old thorn-trees, and one man “declared solemnly 
that he has seen some hundreds of the ‘wee-folk’ dancing round 
these trees, who told him he should suffer for meddling with 
them.”? Strip this of its essentially local surroundings, as in 
folk-lore we are bound to do, and it forms an exact counterpart of 
the Berar family-custom. We may also take a passage from 
Aubrey, which places the protection of trees upon a purely 
totemistic basis. Noting that “inthe parish of Ockley some graves 
have rose-trees planted at the head and feet”, he goes on to note 
the opinion of a Mrs. Smyth, that “they planted a tree or a 
flower on the grave of their friend, and they thought the soule 
of the party deceased went into the tree or plant.’* About a 
century ago there stood a row of trees, “all of equall size thick, 
planted for about the length of a butt”, near the chapel of St. 
Ninian, in the parish of Beely, then “looked upon by the superstitious 
Papists as sacred trees, from which they reckon it sacrilege to 
take so much as a branch or any of the fruit.” The same venera- 
tion was entertained in the Isle of Skye, where, about two hundred 
years ago, a sanctified lake is described as being surrounded by a 
fair wood, which none presumed to cut, and those who ventured 
to infringe this superstitious protection, either sickened at the 
moment, or were visited afterwards by some signal inconvenience, 
even if sundering the smallest branch.* A quick-thorn in the 
parish of Monedie was held in such veneration that people ab- 
stained from lopping any portion of it, and affirmed with awe that 
they who ventured to do so were punished for their sacrilege.5 A 


1 Friend’s Flowers and Flower Lore, i, 39. Mr. Friend quotes a rhyming 
formula which is repeated in Lower Saxony as a propitiation to the tree-spirit 
when the tree is cut down. 

2 Mason’s Statistical Survey of Ireland, iii, p. 27. 

3 Aubrey’s Remaines of Gentilisme, 155; Mr. Keary notes the connection 
which this belief has with the older belief of descent from trees ; see Outlines 
of Primitive Belief, 66-67. 

4 MSS. quoted in Dalyell’s Darker Superstitions, 400. 

5 Dalyell, loc. cét., 402. 
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single pine-tree existed at Monzie in Perthshire, and it was believed 
that if any person cut a branch from it he died.! 

In numerous places in Ireland, says Mr. Kinahan, the misfor- 
tunes of a family are traced to the cutting down of trees? In 
Scotland this idea also finds a place. A branch falling from an 
oak, the Edgewell tree, standing near Dalhousie Castle, portended 
mortality to the family.® 

A quotation from Carew’s History of Cornwallalso gives us an 
example of this phase of belief: “In Probus parish, in the late 
park of Lanhadron, there groweth an oak bearing his leaves 
speckled with white, as doth another called Painters oak in the 
hundred of East ; but whether the former partake any supernatural 
property to foretoken the owner’s soon-ensuing death when his 
leaves are all of one colour (as I have heard some report) let those 
affirm who better know it ; certain it is that divers ancient families 
in England are admonished by such predictions.’ 

A comparison of this group of totem-beliefs with the first group 
shows us, first, a recurrence of the following totem-objects already 
noted : 

(4) Cat. (6) Magpie. 

(5) Hare. (7) Butterfly. 
And _ secondly, the introduction of the following fresh totem- 
objects for the first time in this second group: 


(11) Bat. (16) Fox. 

(12) Robin. (17) Horse.® 
Cuckoo. (18) Swine.’ 
14) Dog.? (19) Salmon. 
(15) Swallow. (20) Trees.® 


(¢c) Restrictions against using the Totem for Food. 


The well-known passage in Cesar (lib. V, cap. xii), from which 
we learn that the Britons were forbidden to eat the hare, the cock, 
or the goose, is the most direct early authority upon restrictions 
against certain kinds of foods. Mr. Elton, with this passage in his 
mind, notices that “there were certain restrictions among the 


1 Statistical Account of Scotland, xv, 255. 
2 Folk-lore Record,v, 169 ; cf. Gomme’s Gent. Mag. Library, Traditions, 24. 
3 Dalyell, oc. cit., 504. 4 Carew’s History of Cornwall, 327. 
5 On the dog as a totem, see McLennan, Fortnightly Review, xii, 578-580 ; 
Frazer, doc. cit., 6. 
6 For the horse, see McLennan, Joc. cit., 570-574. 
7 For the pig as a totem, see Frazer, /oc. cét., 6. 
8 See Frazer, loc. cit.,6; Keary, Outlines of Primitive Belief, 63. 
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Britons and ancient Irish, by which particular nations or tribes 
were forbidden to kill or eat certain kinds of animals” ; and 
goes on to suggest that “it seems reasonable to connect the rule 
of abstaining from certain kinds of food with the superstitious belief 
that the tribes were descended from the animals from which their 
names and crests or badges were derived.” 

I have already cited an instance wherean Irish chief, descended 
from a fowl, was interdicted from eating its flesh. Of Cuculain, 
another celebrated Irish chieftain, whose name means the hound of 
Culain, it is said that he might not eat of the flesh of the dog, and 
he came by his ruin after transgressing this totemistic tabu.” 

Mr. Frazer points out (19) that even among existing totem- 
tribes the respect for the totem has lessened or disappeared, and 
among the results of this he notes instances where, if anyone 
kills his totem, he apologises to the animal. Under such an 
interpretation as this, we may surely classify a “memorandum” 
made by Bishop White-Kennett about the hare, the first of the 
British totems mentioned by Cesar: “When one keepes a hare 
alive and feedeth him till he have occasion to eat him, if he telles 
before he kills him that he will doe so, the hare will thereupon be 
found dead, having killed himself.” 

Mr. Elton has noted both the classical.and modern accounts of 
certain districts in Scotland and Ireland where fish, though abun- 
dant, is tabooed as food, and he quotes with approval a modern sug- 
gestion that this abstinence was a religious observance.‘ I will 
proceed to notice other food taboos. 

At Great Crosby, in Lancashire, there is held an annual fes- 
tival which is called the “ Goose Fair”, and although it is accom- 
panied by great feasting, the singular fact remains that the goose 
itself, in whose honour the feast seems to have been held, is con- 
sidered too sacred to eat, and is never touched by the villagers.* 

Early in the seventeenth century there was a deep-rooted aver- 
sion against eating swine in Scotland. A prejudice also existed 
against white cows in Scotland, and Dalyell ventures upon the 
acute supposition that this was on account of the unlawfulness of 


! Origins of English History, 297. 

2 Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., x, 436; Lang’s Custom and Myth, 265 ; Elton’s 
Origins of English History, 299-300. 

3 Aubrey’s Remaines of Gentilisme, 102. 

4 Origins of English History, 170. 

5 Notes and Queries, 3xd Ser., iii,.158; iv, 82; Dyers Popular Customs, 
384. 


® Dalyell’s Darker Superstitions of Scotland, 425. 
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consuming the product of a consecrated animal.! In the south- 
western parts of England the peasant will not eat hares, rabbits, 
wild-fowl, or poultry, and when asked whence this dislike proceeds, 
he asserts that he derived the notion from his father’—just the 
traditional sanction which is so essential to folk-lore. 

The tabulation under this group gives us, first, the recurrence of 
the following totem objects : 


(3) Fowl [#.¢., cock]. (18) Swine. 
(5) Hare. (19) Fish. 
(14) Dog. 


and the introduction of the following new totems for the first time 
under the food-taboo : 


(21) Goose.® (22) Cow. 


I must here interpose a remark with reference to these last two 
sections of evidence. Apart from the significance of the super- 
stitions as they have been recorded in their bare condition among 
the peasantry, there is the additional fact to note that the super- 
stitions against killing certain animals or birds, or against looking 
at them or naming them, etc., is not universal. They obtain in 
one place and not in another. If they were simply the reflection 
of a universal practice not to kill, injure, or eat a certain animal, 
such a practice might originate in some attribute of the animal 
itself which characteristically would produce or tend to produce 
superstition. But the spread of this class of superstition in certain 
districts and not in others, is indicative of an ancient origin, and 
it is exactly what might be expected to have been produced from 
totem-clans. Unfortunately, neither the negative evidence of super- 
stitious beliefs nor the local distribution of superstitious beliefs has 
ever been considered worthy of attention. But some little evidence 
is incidentally forthcoming, and I would submit that this may be 
taken as indicative of what might be obtained more fully by 
further research into this neglected aspect of folk-lore. I drew 
Miss Burne’s attention to this subject, and she has noted some par- 
ticulars in her valuable Shropshire Folk-lore. Thus, of the super- 


1 Dalyell’s Darker Superstitions of Scotland, 431. It should be noted that 
Dalyell wrote before the age of scientific folk-lore, and therefore his observa- 
tions are founded more upon conjectures derived from the practices and beliefs 
themselves than from any theory as to origins. 

2 Gomme’s Gentleman's Magazine Library, Pop. Sup., 216. 

8 For the goose as a totem, see Frazer, Joc. cit., 6. 

4 For the bull [cow, ox] as a totem, see McLennan, Fortnightly Review, 
xii, 574-575 ; Frazer, Joc. cit., 9. 
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stitions against killing or meeting certain animals, we have noted 
those connected with the bat at Baschurch, and the white horse in 
the Midland counties. At Newport, Pulverbatch, Church Stretton, 
and Worthen, so far from being unlucky, it is considered lucky to 
kill the bat!; in North Shropshire it is lucky to meet the white 
horse.2 Now, it is singular that this division corresponds with 
the boundary line of races which Miss Burne has so admirably 
depicted on her map. Again, we have noted the unluck attending 
any injury done to a swallow, but the same bird is viewed with 
dislike in Ireland, in Caithness, and in Norfolk ;? and as to the 
butterfly, which we have seen is protected in Scotland, in Cornwall 
“they always chase and try to kill the first butterfly of the season, 
and should they succeed, they will overcome their enemiecs”.* If 
we compare the statement of Cesar, that after a battle the Gauls 
sacrificed “whatever captured animals survived the conflict”,’ with 
this last-mentioned rather remarkable reason for the practice of 
killing the butterfly, and with the Chaddagh fisher-custom of forcing 
the fox upon the villages who considered it unlucky to meet this 
animal, it seems to me we have examples of what might be called the 
warfare of totemism. Among savages it is a great thing to capture 
the totem-gods of enemies, and to kill them before a battle. 
The corresponding survival of this state of primitive totem- 
beliefs in modern folk-lore would be fairly represented by the 
local distributions which I have pointed out. With reference to 
the goose, a known food-taboo amongst the Britons, and the hare 
and hen, it is most significant that modern folk-lore still represents 
a survival of the ancient state of belief with regard to these 
animals. But Colonel Forbes Leslie has collected several examples 
of the sacrifice of these animals among the superstitious practices 
of modern ages® which we can reconcile with the older practice, 
either by the reaction which must have resulted from the forcible 
introduction of Christianity, whereby former totem-gods were 
sacrificed to the new supreme God,’ or by the practice of sacri- 


1 Burne’s Shropshire Folk-lore, 214. 2 [bid., 208. 
3 Swainson’s Folk-lore of Birds, 54. 
4 Folk-lore Journal, v, 214. 5 De Bello Gallico, vi, 17. 


6 Early Races of Scotland, i, 86-90. 

7 A parallel,to this suggested transition from totem-worship'to totem-sacrifice 
is supplied by the Karen hill tribes of India, of whom it is reported, that there 
are “different rites hereditary in different families of the same, or of different, 
tribes” as to the offerings to departed ancestors. “One set offer only rice and 
vegetables, another offers fowls, another hogs, another oxen or buffalo,” and so 
on, as sacrifices to their ancestors. Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, xxxiv (2), 205. 
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ficing or killing the totem-gods of enemies. Both these sections 
however, afford evidence of that intermixture of totem-objects 
which is to be expected from the known facts of totem-beliefs and 
customs, and, indeed, Mr. McLennan has laid it down that “we 
might expect that while here and there perhaps a tribe might 
appear with a single animal god, as a general rule tribes and 
nations should have as many animal and vegetable gods as there 
were distinct stocks in the population . . . . we should not expect 
to find the same animal dominant in all quarters, or worshipped 
even everywhere within the same nation.”! 


(2) The Petting and Preservation of Totems. 


Mr. Frazer illustrates the customs of rearing and petting the 
totem-animals or plants from the example of the Australian snake- 
clan, who catch snakes and rear them as pets ; the Samoan pigeon- 
clan, who carefully keep and feed pigeons ; the Javanese dog-clan, 
with whom each family rears one of these animals, and so on. 

In noting the examples of this practice in modern folk-lore, of 
course we must steer clear of the ordinary domestic animals, al- 
though from the peculiar sanctity of the pancake it is possible we 
may connect with this phase of totem-practice the custom at Ollerton 
in Northamptonshire, where the first piece of the first pancake on 
Shrove Tuesday is given to the cock.2 But we may pass from 
this to more certain parallels of primitive totemism. The raven 
was a sacred bird of the Druids, and O’Curry has preserved 
from an early MS. source that it was domesticated for the express 
purpose of the auguries obtained from its croaking.’ In parts of 
Pembrokeshire, on Twelfth Day, a wren is secured in a small 
house made of wood, with doors and windows. Pieces of ribbon 
of various colours are fixed to the ridge of the roof outside. This 
wren-house is then carried round the village, and visits are made 
to the principal houses, their arrival being announced by the Song 
of the Wren, as follows : 


“ Joy, health, love, and peace 
Be to you in this place ; 
By your leave we will sing 
Concerning our king ; 


1 Fortnightly Review, xii, 562. 

* Folk-lore Record, ii, 213. It is also worth noting that it was a general 
practice to “throw at cocks” on Shrove Tuesday instead of, as at Ollerton, 
giving them food of a special nature. 

3 O’Curry’s Manners and Customs of Ancient Irish, ii, 224. 
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Our king is well drest 

In silks of the best ; 

With his ribbons so rare 
No king can compare ; 

In his coach he doth ride 
With a great deal of pride, 
And with four footmen 

To wait upon him ; 

We were four at watch, 
And all night of a match, 
And with powder and ball 
We fired at his hall. 

We have travelled many miles 
Over hedges and stiles 

To find you this king 
Which we now to you bring. 
Now Christmas is past, 
Twelfth Day is the last, 

Th’ old year bids adieu, 
Great joy to the New.” 


It is clear at all events from the song that the ceremony of 
electing the wren as king has altered as time has progressed, and 
we can, I think, restore this custom to its place as a survival from 
a totem-practice. In Ireland, on St. Stephen’s Day, the practice 
is to carry the bird about by the leg in the centre of two hoops 
crossing each other at right angles, and a procession is made of 
men, women, and children singing an Irish catch, importing him 
to be the king of all birds.2, These modern customs must, however, 
be considered side by side with what O’Curry has preserved from 
an early MS. source that the chirping of wrens was used as 
an augury of the Druid cult, and that the bird was domesticated 
for the express purpose of the augury.2 These facts about the 
wren make up altogether tolerably certain evidence of its connection 
with primitive totemism. Turning to other objects we have first 
the fact that the common white butterfly was a favourite in the 
West of Scotland, and to catch one and preserve it alive, feeding it 
with sugar, was considered lucky,‘ a folk-lore substitute for an 


1 Swainson’s Folk-lore of British Birds, 36-43; Notes and Queries, 3rd 
Ser., v, 109; cf. Wirt Sykes’ British Goblins, 258. The caging of sacred birds 
—the eagle and the crow—is a custom of the Ainos. Journ. Anthrop. Inst., 
iii, 29. 

2 [Vallancey, De Reb. Hib., iv, 13.] 

3 O’Curry’s Manners and Customs of Ancient Irish, ii, 224. 

* Napier’s Folk-lore, 115. 
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older cult which cannot be misunderstood. There is strong evidence 
from the old trials for witchcraft that toads were in some places 
baptised for magical purposes, kept, fed, and decorated with 
ribands.' But perhaps the best example of this section of totem- 
belief and practice comes from Scotland. In a well near the 
church of Kilmore in Lorn, during the course of the seventeenth 
century, there were kept some mystical or sanctified fish. These 
are described as having been two, black, never augmenting in 
size or number, nor exhibiting any alteration of colour, according 
to the testimony of the most aged persons. The inhabitants are 
said to have called the “said fishes Easgseant, that is to say, 
holie fishes’2 It is important to note that the conception of these 
holy fishes never changing, is distinctly of primitive origin, just as 
we have it in tree-worship in India, where the facts of nature will 
not alter the natives’ belief that sacred trees neither die nor grow. 
The tabulation shows the recurrence in this section of the 


‘following totems : 


(3) Fowl [#e., cock]. 
(7) Butterfly. 
(19) Salmon [#e., fish]. 


And the introduction of the following new totems: 


(23) Raven.4 
(24) Wren. 
(25) Toads. 


(e) The Mourning for and Burying of Totems.: 


The dead totem, says Mr. Frazer, is mourned for and buried 
like a dead clansman, and he supplies examples from Samoa, East 
Africa, Arabia, California, and also from two Greek centres, 
namely, Athens and Seriphos, an island in the A¢gean. 

This seems to be the origin of the curious custom once obtaining 
at Biddenham, on the 22nd September, when a little procession of 
villagers carried a white rabbit decorated with scarlet ribbons 
through the village, singing a hymn in honour of St. Agatha. All 
the young unmarried women who chanced to meet the procession 
extended the first two fingers of the left hand pointing towards the 
rabbit, at the same time repeating the following doggerel : 


1 Dalyell’s Darker Superstitions of Scotland, 407. 
2 Dalyell, Joc. cit., 412. 

3 See Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship, 74. 
4 On the raven as a totem, see Frazer, Joc. cit., 5. 
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“‘ Gustin Gustin lacks a bier, 


Maidens, maidens, bury him here.” 


At Burford, in Oxfordshire, they make a dragon yearly and 
carry it up and down the town in great jollity on Midsummer 
Eve2 When a wren was killed on Christmas Day, in the Isle 
of Man, it was laid on a bier with great solemnity, carried to the 
parish church and buried, after singing dirges, called its knell, 
over it in the Manx language. This being concluded, Christmas 
commenced.’ 

The tabulation of this section repeats the following totems : 


(5) Hare [7.e., rabbit]. (24) Wren. 


and introduces us to 
(26) Dragon. 


(/) Penalties for Non-respect of Totem. 


One of the special instances mentioned by Mr. Frazer (16) is 
that of the Bakalai tribe, who think that if a man were to eat 
his totem, the women of his clan would miscarry and give birth 
to animals of the totem kind. I have not been able to identify 
any direct parallel to this totem belief, unless it be in the prevalent 
idea in North Ireland and North-east Scotland, that pregnant 
women, if frightened by a hare, will have a child with a hare lip.* 
In our tabulation system this repeats the following totem : 


(5) Hare. 


(g) Assistance by the Totem to his Kin. 


Mr. Frazer shows that the savage “totem gives his clansman 
important information by means of omens”,® and among the 
examples he quotes is one from Samoa, with whom, “if an owl 
flew before the owl clan as they marched to war, it was a signal 
to go on; but if it flew across their path or backwards, it was a 
sign to retreat ; some kept a tame owl on purpose to give omens 


1 Folk-lore Record, i, 243. A considerable correspondence upon this 
custom has been printed in the Standard newspaper, from April 17th to May 
2nd, the vicar of Biddenham endeavouring to prove that such a custom never 
existed. It has, however, the support of one eye witness and the record of an 
old inhabitant, Captain Robe. 

2 Plot’s Natural History of Oxfordshire, 349. 

3 Waldron’s /sle of Man, 155 ; Dalyell’s Darker Superstitions of Scotland, 
421; Train’s History of the Isle of Man, ii, 124-7. 

* Folk-lore Record, iv, 104 ; Gregor, Folk-lore, 129. 

5 Totemism, p. 23. 
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in war.” Observing that we have already fixed upon the hare 
as a totem-animal of the ancient British, let us compare with the 
Samoan custom the statement about Boadicea when she faced 
the Roman army. She took from her bosom a hare, which she 
released, and a favourable augury being deduced by the Britons 
from the course in which the animal started, the queen ordered 
her army to attack the Romans.!. In modern folk-lore we have 
the curious example from South Northamptonshire that “the 
running of a hare along the street or mainway of a village portends 
fire to some house in the immediate vicinity.”? In Scotland there 
is evidence of a peculiar custom of rearing a horse’s head in the 
fields, and Dalyell very appropriately compares this with the 
mention in the Sagas of a northern chief who elevated a horse’s 
head on a pole in the course of his execrations against the King 
and Queen of Norway, and with the Scandinavian practice of 
stripping it of the skin, and elevating it before an enemy, to in- 
timidate him, conjoining verses that the army might be speedily 
destroyed.’ In Connaught the white otter is never killed but 
with the loss of man or dog, and its skin is a preservative 
against danger in battle, victory always remaining with the wearer.‘ 

Alcuin, writing to Charlemagne in 735, reproaches the 
British with paying attention to augurics drawn from the flight 
and cries of birds. Many of these auguries are still extant as 
items of popular belief. In South Northamptonshire, to see a 
crow flying alone is a token of bad luck.’ In North-east Scotland 
it is deemed lucky in some villages and unlucky in others to 
see a magpie. In Lancashire it is unlucky to see this bird, and 
when it is seen it is customary to raise the hat in salutation, sign 
the cross on the breast, or make the sign by crossing the thumbs 
and then spitting over them.’ In Devonshire a peacock screaming 
forebodes death. In Scotland the yellow-hammer is considered 
mystical, and in Orkney the presence of the lark, called “our 
lady’s hen”, was deemed auspicious.? The redbreast is also lucky 
in Scotland, the wren unlucky.”° 

Totems assist their clansmen by acting as doctors ; one of the 


1 [Xiphiline, Mon. Hist. Brit., \vii.] 

2 Choice Notes, Folk-lore, 16. 

3 Dalyell’s Darker Superstitions of Scotland, 256. 

4 Folk-lore Journal, ii, 259. 

5 Choice Notes, Folk-lore, 14. 6 Gregor, Folk-lore, 137. 

7 Harland and Wilkinson’s Lancashire Folk-lore, 144. 

8 Folk-lore Journal, i, 387. 9 Dalyell, doc. czt., 417. 10 Jbid., 421. 
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snake clans of Asia Minor believing that if bitten by an adder 
they had only to put a snake to the wound, and their totem 
would suck out the poison (Frazer, 22). 

In Weardale, Durham, to cure worms a trout is obtained and 
placed alive upon the bowels of the patient! At Shieldaig, in 
Ross-shire, an otter’s bladder has been in the possession of a game- 
keeper for a number of years, and is used in the neighbourhood 
as a cure for illness.2 In North-east Scotland, when a family had 
to remove from one house to another, the cat was always taken, 
and before a member of the family entered the new abode, the 
cat was thrown into it, and if a curse or disease had been left on 
the house, the cat became the victim, and died, thus saving the 
family’s lives.* 

A fox’s head was nailed on the stable door in some parts of 
Scotland to bar the entrance of witches. Hardwicke has preserved 
a curious Lancashire legend connected with the “ Dun cow”, which 
is of itself a distinctly totem-legend, and has its variant in India 
among the non-Aryan aborigines.’ The Lancashire legend is con- 
nected with the old farm called the Old Rib in the township of 
Whittingham, the name of which is derived from an extraordinary 
rib which was taken from an old dun cow and placed over the door 
of the farmhouse.® 

Amulets descending from father to son in particular families, 
and borrowed by people in the neighbourhood for the purposes for 
which they are considered useful, are certainly survivals of totemism. 
One of these is said to have been for a long time preserved in the 
family of Campbell of Glenlyon. It is rather of an ovoidal form, 
about 14 inch in diameter, the outside a polished surface, and its 
whole interior exceedingly pellucid, pure, and free from flaws. 
Another amulet, much of the same description, is preserved in the 


1 Folk-lore Record, ii, 205. ® Tbid., iv, 183; Folk-lore Journal, i, 124. 

3 Gregor, Fodk-lore, 124. 

* Dalyell, Darker Superstitions of Scotland, 148. Among the Ainos of 
Japan, the aboriginal race, the skulls of bears are hung up opposite to each 
house, and the skulls of foxes are preserved inside the house. This exhibition 
of the skulls takes place with certain ceremonies, among which is a drink- 
offering presented to them on special occasions. They show an idolatrous 
veneration for these skulls. Journ. Anthrop. Inst., iii, 124, 239. For the 
worship of the fox by the Ainos, see Folk-lore Journal, vi, 11. 

5 Arch. Survey of India. 

® Hardwickes Lancashire Legends, 17. These two examples are what 
Mr. Frazer has called split totems, /oc. cé¢., 10,11 ; and it is singular that amongst 
the Omaha totem-taboos is that “ they may not eat the meat on the lowest rib ” 
of the buffalo. 
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family of Stewart of Ardvorlich. Another, the, celebrated Lee 
Penny belonged to the Lockharts, lairds of Leyis House, in East 
Lothian. An image of wood about two feet high, carved and 
painted like a woman, is kept by one of the family of the O’ Herlebys 
(Ballyvorney, county Cork), and “when anyone is sick of the small- 
pox they send for it, sacrifice a sheep to it, and wrap the skin about 
the sick person, and the family eat the sheep. But this idol hath 
now much lost its reputation, because two of the O’Herlebys died 
lately of the small-pox.”? 

That ordinary omens of assistance should pass into acts of 
worship for assistance is an easily accounted for transition. Pen- 
nant, in his Zour 2x Scotland, gives a curious account of a ceremony 
practised by herdsmen. They formed a square trench, leaving the 
turf in the middle. They next lighted a fire and cooked a dish 
composed of eggs, butter, oatmeal, and milk. They had also oat- 
meal cakes on which they raised nine square knobs. The cere- 
monies then began by spilling, as a libation, some of the dish 
prepared with eggs and milk. Each of the knobs on the cakes 
was dedicated to some particular being, the supposed protector of 
their flocks and herds, or to some particular animal, the real 
destroyer of them. Each person, turning his face to the fire, broke 
off a knob from his cake and flinging it over his shoulder, said, 
“This I give to thee, preserve thou my horses”’—“ This I give to 
thee, preserve thou my sheep”, and so on. After that, they used 
the same ceremonies to the noxious animals, saying, “ This [ give 
to thee, O fox, spare thou my lambs”’—“ This I give to thee, O 
hooded crow’”—“ This to thee, O eagle”, etc. 

The appearance of the totem in or about the house was by 
some clans regarded as an omen of death ; the totem had come to 
fetch his kinsman (Fraser, 23). At Pulverbalch, in Shropshire, it 
is accounted unlucky to bring a bat into the house.* In the north 
of Ireland a magpie tapping at the window is a sign of death in 
the house.5 In South Northamptonshire, “before the death of a 
person a robin is believed to tap thrice at the window of the room 
in which he or she may be.”® In Lancashire a jackdaw is always 


1 Dalyell’s Darker Superstitions, 157. Cf. the Karen amulets, Journ. As. 
Soc. Bengal, xxxiv (2), 223. 

* Richardson’s The Great Folly, Superstition, and Idolatry of Pilgrimages 
in Ireland, 1727, p. 71. 
3 iii, pp. 110-111 ; Stewart’s Highlanders of Scotland, i, 9. 
* Burne’s Shropshire Folk-lore, 214. 5 Folk-lore Record, iv, 99. 
® Choice Notes, Folk-lore, 15. 
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an unwelcome visitor if it alight on the window-sill of a sick- 
chamber. A white dove is thought to be a favourable omen ; its 
presence betokens recovery to the persons within.’ In Wiltshire a 
sparrow tapping at the window indicates a death in the family.” 
Rooks are believed to forsake their home upon the downfall of the 
family, or the death of the heir, to whom the estate belongs ; and 
instances are quoted from Northumberland, Rutlandshire, and 
Cornwall’; and a phantom bird is supposed to appear at the death 
of a member of the Oxenham family.' 

Taken altogether, this section seems to afford very conclusive 
evidence of survival of totem-beliefs. Tabulating them, we find 
this section repeats the following totems: 


(4) Cat, (16) Fox. 
(5) Hare. (17) Horse. 
(6) Magpie. (19) Salmon. 
(8) Sparrow. (22) Cow. 
(11) Bat. (24) Wren. 
(12) Robin. 
and introduces us to 
(27) Otter. (31) Lark. 
(28) Crow. (32) Dove. 
(29) Peacock. (33) Jackdaw. 


(30) Yellow Hammer. 


1 Harland and Wilkinson, Folk-lore, 143. 

2 Aubrey, quoted by Swainson’s Folk-lorelof Birds, 61. 

3 Swainson’s Folk-lore of Birds, 87-88. 

4 Gomme’s Gentleman’s Magazine Library, Pop. Sup., 211. 


G. L. GOMME. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British Museum, by R. S. Poole, B. V. Head, 
P. Gardner, and W. Wroth, ed. by R. S. Poole, 1873-89. 

Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the British Museum, Arabic Section, by S. Lane 
Poole, ed. by R. S. Poole, 1875-9. 

Catalogue of Oriental Coins, Persia, by R. S. Poole, 1887. 

Catalogue of Indian Coins, Bactria, by P. Gardner, 1882; Sultans of Delhi, by 
S. Lane Poole, 1884 ; Mahommedan States, by S. Lane Poole, 1885. 

Catalogue of Roman Medallions, by H. A. Grueber. 

Medallic Illustrations of English History, by Ed. Hawkins, A. W. Franks, and 
H. A. Grueber, 1885. 

Catalogue of English Coins, Anglo-Saxon Series, vol. i, by C. F. Keary, 1887. 


I‘ 1887, the year of the Jubilee, the Numismatic Society of 

London also celebrated the Jubilee of its foundation, and the 
President, Mr. John Evans, gave an interesting short account of 
the foundation of that Society ,and its history. It would have been 
still more interesting had time permitted him to review even 
cursorily the history of numismatic studies in this country during 
the same interval. Had he done so, the result would, I think, have 
been to show that, after a longish period of comparative stagnation, 
this branch of archeology had, during the last ten or fifteen years, 
made advances in excess of perhaps any other department of 
archeology, however great that may be. 

It would have been shown too, I think, that numismatics is 
almost the only field of archzological research in which England 
holds its own, or more than holds its own, against any one con- 
tinental nation, not excluding Germany, the foyer of nearly all 
antiquarian studies. And yet the work done in this department is 
in the hands of a very few. It is by no means adequately repre- 
sented by the publications of the Numismatic Society, though some 
among these are of considerable value. By far the largest share of 
it comes from the numismatic department of the British Museum, 
which, aided, no doubt, by a good deal of outside help, has pro- 
duced in the sixteen years since 1873 twenty-seven volumes of 
catalogues of the coins and medals in the English coin cabinet, 
twelve of Greek, eight of Arabic, one of (modern) Persian, three of 
Indian, two volumes of English, and one of Roman. Next to this 
series of volumes, the most important has been the new Numismata 
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Orientalia, edited during his life-time by the late Mr. Edward 
Thomas, one of our most distinguished Orientalists. Many of the 
authors in this series were not even members of the Numismatic 
Society. And even in the matter of the publication of separate 
papers, we have to add to those which have seen the light in the 
pages of the Numismatic Chronicle, a very large number of papers 
on Oriental coins which have been contributed to the journals of 
the Asiatic Societies of England and of India. Lastly, besides all 
these series, the Museum publications, the Mumismata Orientalia, 
and the various journals devoted more or less to numismatic 
pursuits, there have appeared in comparatively recent years a 
number of separate works of considerable size and even greater 
importance. Professor Gardner’s Types of Greek Coins (Cambridge: 
Pitt Press) may be mentioned as one; another, which cannot be 
passed over (though its value is by no means proportionate to its 
size), is Mr. Seth Stevenson’s large Dictionary of Roman Coins. 
But by far the most noteworthy of all these is Mr. B. V. Head’s 
Historia Numorum (Oxford : Clarendon Press), published in 1887, 
by universal consent the most important work on ancient coins 
which has appeared since the celebrated Doctrina Numorum Veterum 
of Eckhel. 

It may be gathered, therefore, that a writer upon the recent 
progress of numismatic research, even if he confined his attention 
altogether to English publications, would have no lack of material, 
but rather an embarras de richesses. And yet it is by no means by 
the abundance of separate treatises alone that the advance in recent 
numismatic research is to be estimated, but also by the general 
improvements of its methods and the clearing of its vision “all 
along the line”, as the phrase goes. 

This advance has, in many cases, taken almost the form of a new 
departure. It would be impossible to do justice to it merely by a 
criticism of recent publications, one by one. At any rate, before we 
could do this, we should need to gain some notion of the funda- 
mental changes in numismatic science, due to recent research. In 
order to make a comparison between the present and the past, we 
need to keep in mind the great work which, for half a century, 
moulded all subsequent study, at any rate in the field of ancient 
numismatics (and modern numismatics are in a great degree 
modelled upon classical numismatics), and which even now pre- 
dominates over all later ones ; I need not say that I am speaking 
of the Doctrina Numorum Veterum of Eckhel. I do not think it 
necessary to make any specific or detailed references to the Doctrina. 
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I may assume that every reader, who is interested in numismatics 
at all, is acquainted at least with the main features of that book. 

Until within the last fifteen years it can hardly be said that any- 
thing material had been added to Eckhel’s work in ancient numis- 
matics. As the French would say, subsequent writers had been 
content to embroider on the tissue of Eckhel. Even now the 
arrangement of almost every coin cabinet, of almost every private 
collection, bears witness to his lasting influence—to a degree which 
may fairly be a subject of regret. The National Collection of Greek 
coins is still arranged (all subsequent advance of numismatic 
science notwithstanding) in the order of Eckhel; the Museum 
Catalogues necessarily follow the Museum arrangement to a large 
extent. And lastly, the writer of the work which of all others 
bears the best witness to the advance of numismatic archeology 
since the publication of the Doctrina—I mean Head’s Historia 
Numorum—has considered himself obliged to put his new wine 
into old bottles by a similar procedure.’ 

In the admirable conclusion to an admirable work, Canon 
Taylor’s History of the Alphabet, the writer sums up the charac- 
teristics of modern paleography, which distinguish it from the 
palzography of twenty or thirty years ago. He shows how it, like 
all other modern sciences, has been influenced by the Darwinian 
doctrine of development ; how, in obedience to that doctrine it has 
learnt to “discard the obsolete notion of arbitrary invention or 
creation, and to seek for self-acting causes adequate to produce the 
results which are detected by minute research.” These remarks 
apply equally to the study of numismatics. Coins, taken as a 
whole, have a history remarkably like that of writing. And this 
need not surprise us, because the function of coins is not dissimilar 
to the function of writing. Writing is not speech, but it may fairly 
be described as the token of language, so coins are not value, 
but they are the tokens of value. Hence we find (beginning with 
the wider and passing on to narrower classifications) not the least 
important achievement of recent numismatic study is that it has 
settled finally the question of the origin of Greek coinage, and, as a 
result of that decision, the origin of the coinage of all the western 
half of the world. As we now know that every alphabet used in 
Europe and in Asia, save in the Far East, is a derivative from 


' The influence of the by-gone school of numismatics is altogether para- 
mount in the article “ Numismatics” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, which, as 
corrected for the ninth edition, differs in no material respect from the form 
in which it originally appeared some five-and-twenty years ago. 
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the hieratic character of Egypt, so we know that all the coinages 
west of Nepaul are descendants, near or remote, of the small 
stamped ingots of impure gold (electrum) first issued by the 
Mermnadz kings of Lydia at the beginning of the seventh century 
before Christ. This chain of inheritance, of which no link is 
wanting, not only gives a unity to the whole study of numismatics 
which was not even imagined in the days of Eckhel, or in long 
subsequent days ; but it opens out one field of numismatic research 
which brings the study almost within the province of the natural 
sciences ; and allows us to classify different orders of coins, almost 
as we should classify the genera and species of plants or animals, and 
to trace the morphology of the one as we trace the morphology of 
the other. As I have ventured to point out elsewhere, there is one 
important fact connected with their morphology whereby coins 
seem to be “distinguished from almost all other implements used 
by mankind, and for this reason rendered specially interesting sub- 
jects for a study of their changes of form. They follow a law of 
heredity—as we may fairly call it—only less constant than the law 
of heredity in organic life. Almost all implements do in fact bow 
to a similar law, but in their case it is only established ex post 
facto. In the case of coins it may be laid down as a necessary 
principle. Thus it is a fact that each sword, or plough, or water-jar 
is shaped essentially upon the pattern of the sword, or plough, or 
water-jar which was used before it. But there is no absolute 
reason in the nature of things why some heaven-sent genius should 
not shape the ideal or perfect type of each. Each has a definite 
function to perform : find out the best material for performing that 
function, the best way of shaping that material, and the ideal type 
is made. But coins have to perform no special function in relation 
to natural forces. Their concern is chiefly with human character ; 
they have to pass current as media of exchange. Their capacity 
for so passing current is determined, at least so far as the form of 
the coins is concerned, by men’s familiarity with the previous issue. 
Each issue, therefore, must, by its very function, inherit something 
from the issue which preceded it.” This quotation will be enough 
to indicate a new field of numismatic research, which has as yet 
been scarcely touched ; it will be enough at the same time to illus- 
trate the kind of unity which belongs to the study of numismatics 
as a whole, and which was undreamed of by Eckhel and his imme- 
diate successors. Closely connected with researches into the origin 


' “Morphology of Coins,” Wum. Chron., 3rd series, vol. v, p. 169. 
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of the coinage are the studies in metrology begun by Brandis! and 
so successfully carried on by Head,’ which have shown us the 
different weight-systems in use among the various coinages of 
Greece. Side by side with the study of the morphology of the 
coins this study of metrology helps to show us the parentage and 
descent of the various classical coinages. For from the Greek 
coinages of Magna Grecia we pass on without any distinct break 
to the earliest silver coinage of Rome. The @s grave forms a class 
apart; not, however, a class peculiar to Rome, but obtaining 
generally to Central Italy. And from the @s grave is descended 
the Roman bronze coinage, which thus has a different parentage, as 
it has a different history, from the Roman coinage in gold and 
silver. 

Next after this widening of our outlook, which belongs more or 
less to all branches of numismatics, comes another classification, 
springing out of the historical or morphological one, and applying 
specially to the Greek coinages—I mean the classification according 
to the stages of artistic development. This, too, is an achieve- 
ment of recent numismatic study, as distinguished from the 
numismatics which drew all its inspiration from Eckhel. For 
this kind of classification was practically unknown to Eckhel. 
We have only to study the meagre list of coins which he publishes 
of some of the most important artistic series to see that he was 
without the power of effecting such a classification, and even if he 
could have made it, he would have been unable to illustrate it. In 
fact, for the advance of science upon this point, at any rate of 
teaching science, we have to thank the newly discovered mechanical 
process of reproduction, especially autotype photography, scarcely 
less than the more historic method of archeological research. As 
a sort of barometer of the advance in both these directions, it is 
interesting to look through the long series of catalogues of Greek 
coins published by the British Museum from the year 1873 down 
to the present date. The first volume of this series is Italy—ze., 
the Greek coins of Italy. The choice of such a series to begin 
with, a series which displays Greek art chiefly in its zenith or 
its decline, in which the morphology is almost inexplicable without 
reference to the coinage of Sicily, and through Sicily to that of 
Greece Proper, shows the unscientific spirit in which this work was 
begun. It is, in fact, in strict accordance with what a German 
would call the eckhelsche tradition. Nor does the method of 


1 Miinz- Mass- u. Gewichtswesen in Vorderasien, 1866. 
2 Coinage of Lydia and Persia (Numismata Orientalia), 1877. 
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treatment adopted for this volume show any improvement upon 
earlier works. Carelli’s Mummi Italiae Veteris is adopted as the 
foundation of the catalogue, which, so far as it concerns its contri- 
bution to numismatic science, is little more than a list of varieties 
not published by the above writer. We have no systematic inquiry 
into the origin of the types used by the various cities, no adequate 
classification under periods of art, and lastly, no reliable illustrations 
of the series ; for all illustrations are from wood-blocks drawn by 
hand. Before the publication of the next volume of the catalogue 
an improvement begins to show itself. In the interval had been 
published Head’s Chronological Sequence of the Coinage of Syracuse, 
which, small as it is, was in its way an epoch-making work. Profes- 
sor Gardner’s Sicilian Studies applied the lessons drawn from a 
study of the Syracusan coinage to the whole series of Sicily, and 
the result is that by the time of the issue of the second volume of 
the Museum Catalogue (Sicz/y, 1875) the system of arrangement 
under artistic periods, which is the a/pha and omega of Greek 
numismatics, had been settled upon a firm, and we may say for 
practical purposes a final basis. Still, however, the method of 
illustration by wood-blocks was used in this second volume. But 
this was at length abandoned, and from the appearance of the 
third volume of the Museum Catalogue of Greek coins onwards, 
the system of illustration by the purely mechanical process of auto- 
type photography has been adhered to. 

Not only were the series of coins known to the earlier numis- 
matists too meagre to afford scope for the kind of artistic classi- 
fication of which we have spoken, but some classes were altogether 
wanting. A notable instance of this is the splendid series of 
Cyzicene staters, which afford the most varied examples of types 
and some of the finest artistic productions to be found in the 
whole range of Greek numismatics. Many of these have been pub- 
lished by Head in papers contributed to the Mumdsmatic Chronicle. 
But the most complete treatise on the subject is a paper recently 
contributed by the Rev. William Greenwell’ to the same publication. 

The studies in the two directions which I have indicated, the 
history and development of coinage as a whole, and the special 
classification of Greek coins under its periods of art, are the two 
special achievements of modern numismatic science. It is due to 
the latter that the study of coins has become the indispensable 
handbook or grammar of all classical archeology. But it is not to 


1“ The Staters of Cyzicus,” Mum. Chron., 1887. 
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be supposed that researches upon the earlier lines—the inquiry into 
the meaning of individual types, and the archzological informa- 
tion which these contain—have been neglected. Professor Gardner’s 
Types of Greek Coins (1882) covers in a large degree both fields, 
and may be reckoned, after the British Museum Catalogues and 
the Historia Numorum, as the most important contribution of 
recent years to classical numismatics. 

Another work quite recently published by Professor Gardner 
in conjunction with Dr. Imhoof-Blumer of Winterthur, a numis- 
matic commentary on Pausanias, is of that class of archzological 
study which descends unaltered from the earlier tradition. As 
may be imagined, it is largely concerned with the Greek Imperial 
Series, so much imbued with the relics of local mythology. Mr. 
Grenwell’s paper just cited is a recent publication of the same class. 
One of the most interesting papers on numismatic archeology 
published for many years is a study just issued (1888) by M. 
Svoronos, Ulysse chez les Arcadiens et la Télégonie d’Eugammon. 
This is a remarkable example of the contribution which coins often 
make to the study of classical mythology and tradition. By the 
aid of certain coins of Mantinza of an obscure type which M. 
Svoronos has been the first to decipher correctly, the writer is 
able to carry on—at any rate according to one tradition—the 
history of Odysseus, after the close of the Odyssey, in a sense quite 
different from that which has been the account preserved by the 
scholiasts. The tradition preserved upon the Mantinzan coins 
brings Odysseus, after the death of the suitors, once more a wan- 
derer (as the prophecy of Teiresias even in Homer had shown he 
was to become) into Arcadia (instead of Epirus), and then to the 
cave of Triphonius ; emerging thence he meets with the man who, 
as Teiresias prophesied, was to mistake his oar for a flail; at that spot 
he was to plant his oar in the ground and set up his abode. Not 
only is the correction of the scholiasts’ account of Odysseus’ wan- 
derings interesting, but the reduplication of one of the Homeric 
incidents is highly suggestive ; for it is evident that the visit to 
Triphonius, followed by the planting of the oar, is merely a redupli- 
cation of the Homeric incident of the summoning of Teiresias. 
M. Svoronos considers that the tradition preserved in this manner 
on the coins is the tradition followed in the Telegony of Eu- 
gammon. 

Perhaps no one word has done so much to hinder scientific 
numismatics as the use of the word medal as applied to ancient 
coins. Etymologically it may be justified. M. F. Lenormant, in 
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his La Monnaie dans [ Antiquité, has shown how the use of the word 
medal (médaille) arose from the Italian medaglia, originally only a 
demi-denier, but in later times used to denote a coin which had 
gone out of circulation. But we are not concerned with chrono- 
logical significations. In modern days the word medal always 
implies a piece of metal struck for some particular occasion, and 
stamped with an arbitrary design. Its use to designate ancient 
coins has fostered the vice of earlier numismatic study, a tendency 
to look upon each coin-type as unconnected with types which pre- 
ceded it, to see in it something at once arbitrary and accidental, 
such as are the designs of modern medals: moreover, this mis- 
reading of coin-types has gone on all-fours into the misreading of 
history characteristic to the same era of study, whereby wars and 
treaties, laws and customs, were looked upon as due to the caprice 
of individuals rather than to national tendencies. One cannot, 
therefore, be otherwise than glad to see the place of the medal in 
the history of numismatics still further narrowed by the withdrawal 
of the Roman medallion from that class. Such is the effect of a 
long and very important paper contributed by Dr. Kenner to the 
Numismatische Zeitschrift for 1887. This is the most important 
paper which has appeared upon Roman numismatics for many 
years. It would be impossible to follow here in detail the argu- 
ments which the learned writer brings forward to establish the 
proposition that the so-called Roman medallion was essentially a 
coin, not by any means a medal in the modern sense of the terms. 
There are, as he has shown, two classes of Roman medallions, each 
of which has its own history. In the second century the bronze 
medallions reach the culminating point of their development : the 
silver in the third, and the gold in the fourth. The bronze medallions 
are of genuine Italian origin ; but those in the precious metals are 
the descendants—morphologically— of the large silver, and more 
rarely, gold pieces, coined by the successors of Alexander in the 
East, and introduced by them into the morphology of coins. Inno 
case is the Roman medallion to be looked upon simply as a com- 
memorative piece, but only as a sort of pzed fort, a larger edition of a 
coin in currency. 

The medal proper, therefore, the merely commemorative piece 
of metal, made more or less in the shape of a coin, but having no 
other connection with a currency of any kind, begins in the world’s 
history with the celebrated Italian medals of the age of Vittore 
Pisano. Medals proper have really so little connection with coins 
that it is difficult to say why the twoseries should always be classed 
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together, and medals not rather placed alongside of bronzes or 
miniatures, or some other purely artistic or commemorative relic 
of the past. 

While, however, we are dealing with the subject of medals, it 
may be as well to mention a series of publications which some five 
or six years ago concentrated public attention very much upon 
the fine class of Renaissance medals, Italian and French, and very 
much enhanced the prices of these treasures in the market. The 
most important of these publications are Friedlander’s /talzenische 
Schaumiinzen (1882); Armand’s Médailleurs Italiens (1883-1887), 
a sefies of beautifully illustrated works by M. A. Heiss, on various 
classes of Renaissance medallists, beginning in 1881, of which the 
latest, a monograph on Venetian medallists, bears date 1887 ; and 
some valuable essays by M. Nathalie Rondot,! on the medallists 
of Lyons and others. To these may be added the Guide to the 
Italian Medals exhibited in the British Museum, by the present 
writer, as well as a paper in the Musmismatic Chronicle, 1879. 
The highly interesting series of German medallists, too, have 
been treated of in the Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik by Dr. A. 
Erman, and in the Numismatic Chronicle by Mr. T. Whitcombe 
Greene. 

To return to the field of Roman numismatics, we have to note 
in recent years the issue of a new edition of Cohen’s Monnaies 
de l’ Empire Romain, M. Babelon’s more scientific Monnaies de la 
République Romaine (1885-6), an interesting treatise by M. Charles 
Robert on the Contorniates, and finally the issue in the current 
year of Mr. Seth Stevenson’s too long delayed Dactionary of 
Roman Coins (1889). Of this last work it is difficult to speak. 
Mr. Seth Stevenson died so many years ago that it was impossible 
that his colossal undertaking could fail to be incomplete after 
having fallen so much behind the march of contemporary numis- 
matic research. And it is quite certain that though the names 
of two other numismatists appear upon the title-page, neither 
of them has performed the task of bringing this publication up 
to date. 

From the Greek coinage proper (turning eastwards once more) 
we pass through what we may call the Hellenistic coinages to the 
field of Oriental Numismatics. In the field of Hellenistic numis- 
matics we need not linger, though it has received valuable illustra- 
tion in comparatively recent years by two volumes of the British 
Museum Catalogue, Prof.Gardner’s Cozns of the Seleucide (1878), and 


1 Revue du Lyonnais. 
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Prof. Poole’s Coins of the Lagide (1883). When we have reached 
the Bactrian coins we are considered to have stepped outside the 
region of classical into that of Oriental numismatics, and in con- 
sequence the volume on the Coinage of Bactria, by Prof. Gardner 
(1886), forms, or should form, vol. i of the Indian Series of Museum 
publications. 

Through the Grzco-Bactrian, the Indo-Bactrian, and Indo- 
Scythic coinages, we pass to the first purely Indian coinage, that of 
the Guptas, which covers, as is now shown, a period of about 140 
years, from circa A.D. 340 to circa A.D. 480. This series, first 
brought under the notice of Oriental numismatists by Wilson and 
Prinsep, afterwards by Edward Thomas, in his additions to the 
Indian Antiquities of Prinsep, and later on made the subject of a 
separate treatise by Thomas, has during the last year received ex- 
haustive, and we might almost say final, treatment at the hands of 
Mr. Vincent Smith, of the Bengal Civil Service (1888), in the most 
important paper on Indian numismatics which has appeared for 
some years. Mr. Smith first dealt with the gold coinage of the 
Guptas alone (/.R.A.S. Bengal, vol. liii, 1884). He has now in the 
year just past reviewed the whole series—gold, silver, and copper. 
His researches during the interval, which have included a detailed 
examination of the fine Bodleian collection of this series of coins, 
not before accessible, and the publication of the Gupta inscriptions 
in the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum have enabled the writer to 
make considerable corrections and improvements upon his earlier 
paper. The Gupta era is now established in the sense which I 
have just indicated. The coins formerly attributed to Ghatot 
Kacha are shown to belong to Kacha, who is probably identical with 
Samudra Gupta. The first two kings of this dynasty therefore, who 
bore only the title of AZahdrdjd, struck no coins. It was after the 
marriage of the Guptas with the royal house of Lichchhavi, then 
ruling in Nepal, and the assumption of the title Wahdrdjddhirdja 
(the exact equivalent of the Bacirets Baciréwy copied from the 
titles of the Persian kings), that the Gupta coinage begins. 
The coins treated of in the new Musmizsmata Orientalia, of which 
we have already spoken, belong in the majority of cases to the 
Indian class of coins. This we might expect from the proclivities 
of the writers. Elliot’s Cozus of Southern India, and Rhys David’s 


1 In this series there is no indication of the sequence of the volumes. 
From a few words of preface to the volume on the Su/tans of Delhi, we might 
infer that that was volume one of the series. As a matter of fact. the cataloguing 
of this class should have followed the catalogues of all the Hindu coins. 
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Coins and Measures oy Ceylon, may be specially mentioned in this 
place. None however belong to the number of quite recent publi- 
cations. 

Through another Grzco-Oriental series, the Parthian coinage, 
we pass on to a vast family of Oriental coinage. The child of 
the Parthian coinage is the Sassanian coinage of Persia. On 
neither of these series has anything important been written of 
recent years, and an exhaustive work on Sassanian coins is still a 
desideratum. From the Sassanian coinage is descended the whole 
vast family of Arabic coins. The catalogue of this enormous 
series, in so far as it is represented in the National Collection in 
eight volumes, has been practically completed, and forms the 
greatest achievement in Oriental numismatics which we have to 
record for the last decade. It was begun by Mr. Stanley Lane 
Pole in 1875, and finished by the same hand in 1883. Supple- 
mentary volumes, comprising coins acquired since the catalogue 
was begun, are in course of publication. To estimate the im- 
portance of this series of volumes as a whole, we must compare it 
with some previous work which seeks to gain as wide an outlook, 
and we can name none since the appearance of Frahn’s Recenszo 
Numorum Mohammedanorum, 1826.! Yet merely to mention Frahn 
side by side with the British Museum Catalogue of Oriental Coins 
is to show the deficiencies of the former. In individual series, no 
doubt the Museum catalogue has been surpassed by contemporary 
publications in other countries ; as, for instance, the volume on the 
Amawees (Omeyads) and Abbasees has been far surpassed by 
Tiessenhausen’s complete work on the same Chalifate coinages. 
At this moment, the first volume of M. Lavoix’ Catalogue of the 
Oriental Coins in the French Bibliotheque Nationale has appeared. 
Arabic coins, which with rare exceptions contain no design which 
can be called their type, are beyond all other series valuable as 
historical documents, on account of the dates and the names of 
dynasties and places of mintage which they contain. How useful 
these catalogues may be to the historian is shown in the case of 
one volume of the series by the references to the Catalogue of the 
Mongol Coins in the preface and the foot-notes of Mr. Howorth’s 
last volume on the History of the Mongols. The volume on the 
Coinage of Modern Persia, by Professor R. Stuart Poole, may be 
classed with the Arabic section, though, properly speaking, it forms 
a division apart. 

Returning again to the west, we have to note that not much 


1 Supplement, ed. Dorn, 1855. 
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has appeared of late upon the Roman coinage. The subject of a 
treatment so exhaustive as is Mommsen’s Rémisches Miinzwesen has 
less to offer to modern research than many other fields of numis- 
matics. Nevertheless, it is highly desirable that a catalogue of 
Roman coins in the British Museum should begin to make its ap- 
pearance and proceed pari passu with the other series. The late 
Count De Salis spent a small portion of his lifetime, and ruined 
his health, in the work of arranging the Roman coinage in an order 
of local issue. He unfortunately left few notes behind him to 
guide subsequent students along the steps which led him to the 
conclusions he adopted. But the distribution of the coins in the 
National Collection is his distribution, and if it is accepted by those 
responsible for the custody of these coins, the world at large ought 
to be made acquainted with its character. Of recent works actually 
published in the field of Roman numismatics, M. Babelon’s J/on- 
nates de la République Romaine, already referred to, is by far the 
most important. It is not to be looked upon as a new edition ot 
Cohen’s work upon the same lines, but it is far more scientific, and 
is preceded by an admirable preface. 

The series which is most immediately linked on to the Roman 
coinage properly so called is the Byzantine. Since the publication 
of Sabatier’s Monnaies Byzantines, nothing important has appeared 
upon this subject. 

From the Roman coinage we pass through a series to which I 
have given the name of Transition Coinages' (imitations of Roman 
money made by early Teutonic invaders of the empire), to the 
coinage of the Middle Ages. Last among the transition curren- 
cies, or first among the medieval, stands the Merovingian coinage. 
A complete work upon this subject is one of the greatest 
desiderata of medieval numismatics. But in the meantime we have 
to record a series of excellent recent papers upon the subject from 
MM. Deloche and Prou, of the Bibliothéque Nationale.2 The 
next medizval series of the Continent is the Carlovingian, which, 
too long neglected, has now received adequate illustration at the 
hands of M. Gariel. The much to be lamented death of this ex- 
cellent numismatist will, it is to be feared, postpone the further 
treatment of this branch of numismatics. The earliest German 
coins, properly so called, are those struck by the emperors who 


1 Coinages of Western Europe from Honorius to Charlemagne, by the 
present writer (Vum. Chron.). 
2 Revue Numismatique, 1883, et seq. 
3 Monnaies royales sous la race Carlovingienne, 1883. 
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followed upon the fall of the house of Heristal, the so-called Saxon 
and Franconian emperors. This series was taken in hand twelve 
or thirteen years ago by H. Dannenberg in his MWitinzen der Sachs- 
u. Frank. Katzerzeitt (1876), and nothing very material has 
been added to the results there given. The coinage of the Hohen- 
staufen period is very largely represented by those debased and 
thin coins (struck for the most part on one side only) known by 
numismatists as bracteates. This series had been made the subject 
of a work by M. Schlumberger, one of the most distinguished of 
French (Alsatian) numismatists. Of other comparatively recent 
works on medizval numismatics, of which we have not time to 
speak in detail, may be mentioned Schlumberger’s Vumismatique 
del Orient Latin (Coins of the Crusaders), 1882 ; Gnecchi’s Monete 
di Milano ; Werdnig’s work on the Venetian Ose//e ; Hoffman’s 
Monnaies Royales de France; and last, but by no means least, a 
work by Count Tolstoi (zot Leo Tolstoi) on the earliest Russian 
coinage. This last is a series of debased imitations of Byzantine 
money, probably of the twelfth century, which have only recently 
come to light. The exact era to which this coinage is to be 
assigned is still a matter of dispute. Heiss’s two works on Spanish 
coins, Monnaies des Rois Wisigoths and the Monedas Hispano- 
Christianas, are publications of some years’ standing, but may be 
mentioned here. 

We come finally to the coinage of this country, which runs 
side by side with that of continental Europe. The curious series 
of pieces, for the most part uninscribed, and when inscribed very often 
containing Runic legends commonly known as sceattas, are the 
earliest English coins struck in this country, and owe their 
existence to an imitation of the contemporary Merovingian 
currency. This at any rate is what I believe that I have demon- 
strated. The sceat series is followed by the penny series, imitated 
from the continental coins of the Carlovingian epoch. The earliest 
issues in both these series are described in the first volume of the 
Catalogue of English Coins in the British Museum (1887) by the 
present writer. Another work upon early English coins which 
has recently appeared is the new edition of Hildebrand’s Anglo- 
sachsiska Mynt. A new edition of Hawkins’s English Silver Coins 
was issued by Mr. R. Lloyd Kenyon in 1876, and a second edition 
of this work has since appeared. Parallel with this is the work 
on English Gold Coins by Mr. Kenyon, founded in a great degree 
on notes left by Mr. Hawkins. The second Museum publication 
on the subject of English numismatics is the magnificent Medallic 
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Illustrations of British History, begun by Hawkins and completed 
by A. W. Franks, F.R.S., and H. A. Grueber, F.S.A. The coinage 
of Scotland has of recent years received more attention than that 
of England. Two separate magnificent works on The Coinage 
of Scotland, by Mr. Cochran-Patrick and Mr. Edward Burns, 
have appeared within the last fifteen years, and together leave 
little room for further work on so grand a scale. Into the points in 
dispute between these two writers we have not time to enter here. 
The medallic history of Scotland has been treated by no means in 
so complete a manner as has the coinage by Mr. Cochran-Patrick. 

A work upon the coinage of Ireland similar to those of Cochran- 
Patrick or Burns are among the desiderata of numismatics. Lind- 
say’s Coinage of Ireland, 1839, is now quite out of date, and the 
various papers of Irish numismatists, such as those by Dr. Aquilla 
Smith, are at once so unsystematic as to be difficult of use, and so 
scattered throughout the pages of various journals as to be difficult 
of attainment. 

In another department which excites the interest and activity 
of many, the department of English, etc., Tokens, we are promised 
an entirely new edition of Boyne’s Seventeenth Century Tokens. 
Several handbooks to English coins have also made their appear- 
ance in comparatively recent years. One by a numismatist whose 
death we have to regret, Col. Stewart Thorburn, may be mentioned 
here. 

A constant succession of papers upon the medizval coinages of 
the Continent and upon the coinage of this country appears in the 
pages of the Numzsmatische Zeitschrift (Vienna), the Zettschrift 
tir Numismatik (Berlin), the Revue de Numismatique (Paris), 
the Revue de Numismatique Belge, the Rivista Italiana, etc., and, 
finally, the English Nasmismatic Chronicle. Some have already 
been referred to; many others are of very considerable import- 
ance, but it would be impossible to make a further selection from 
them here. 

C. F. KEARY. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE BUDDHA'S ALMS 
DISH AND THE LEGEND OF THE 
HIOLY GRAIL. 





HORTLY after the publication last year of my Studies on the 
Legend of the Holy Grail (quoted throughout this article as 
Studies) my attention was called by Mr. Cecil Bendall to a Buddhist 
story which presented analogies to the Grail Legend. The reference 
was to the Rev. Dr. Samuel Beal’s Catalogue of the Japanese 
edition of the Buddhist 77<pztaka, and it will be best to transcribe 
the passage in full, from pages 114-15 of that work :— 


The Sutra which is found in Case XVII and named Fuh (for Fo) 
mieh-to-hau-kwan-hom-tsang-sang-king, is one that deserves some notice, 
not only on account of its primitive character, but for the curious matter 
to which it relates, viz., the ancient mode of burial in use among the 
Chakravartins, or, universal monarchs. It is well known that Sakya 
Buddha directed his funeral obsequies to be conducted according to this 
rule, and it is a question of some importance who and what these Chak- 
ravartins were, and what was the character of their sepulture. The fol- 
lowing abstract of the Sutra in question may throw a little light on the 
matter. Bound up with this Sutra, and forming a component part of it, is 
the history of Buddha’s begging-dish or Patra ; and there are such curious 
resemblances between this history and the story of the Sangreal (the Sacred 
Dish), that it is almost impossible not to recur to the tale of Arthur and 
his Round Table, connected as it is with this story of the Holy Dish and 
Sir Galahad, the pure knight. 

Respecting the funeral rites of the body or relics of Buddha.—“ Thus have 
I heard. Ona time the Blessed of the world (Bhagavat) was travelling 
through the country of the flowery people (Kusumapura). Then Ananda, 
bent on the advantage of men, asked him thus: ‘ Bhagavat! after the 
Nirvana, what is the character of the worship to be paid to the remains of 
the body of the Blessed one?’ Bhagavat answered : ‘ After my Nirvana, 
my remains shall be reverently treated, according to the rules or customs 
of the pure-minded man (Brahmachari), whose life (family) is extinct.’ 
‘And what are those rules?’ inquired Ananda; to which the Blessed 
one replied : ‘ According to the method of the flying or space-traversing 
kings (Chakravartins), so shall my funeral obsequies be conducted.’ 
Again Ananda asked of what sort these were ; to which Bhagavat replied : 
‘At the time of the funeral of a Holy king, his body is swathed in a 
thousand folds of pure linen (napkins), and then sprinkled with perfumes 
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and placed on a pyre of scented wood four-square, and then, having set 
fire to it, and the body being burned, the bones are collected and placed 
in a golden vase filled with scented liquor. Then is taken a large stone 
tile (or, of a stone make a tile), three cubits long and of equal breadth, 
and one cubit thick ; this is supported evenly on the four corners by 
four upright pillars, and then in the very centre, underneath is placed the 
golden vase (so filled). Then from the immediate middle point of this 
slab is raised the /’sah (z.e., the high pole which is supposed to surmount 
the Stfipa), and on this pole the customary hangings and ornaments are 
placed as offerings ; after which they heap up the earth and form a mound 
(pah), to which offerings of perfumes and other things (viands) may he 
made, but in as much greater proportion to me (than to others), as my 
accumulated merit through past ages has made me the most honourable 
among all the teachers and leaders of men. And whoever thus honour 
my remains, if it be only by helping with a handful of earth to raise a 
mound, or afterwards by offering to it, his merit shall be incalculable, and 
his present happiness and welfare equally great. Such is the law respecting 
my relics.’ 

“*Qnce more, with respect to my alms-dish, the reverence (sacrifice) 
paid to this shall be the means of rescuing the world from a state of 
misery, and whilst it rests with men, of producing a religious spirit ; and 
then a Shaman, by the power of truth, shall be the means of converting 
the world, and leading them back from error, so as to escape Hell, and 
attain to the three blissful conditions of Being.’ 

** Ananda asked what alms-dish Buddha spoke of? ‘Even my own,’ 
Bhagavat replied, ‘which was given me by the four Maharajas—four 
being joined in one—the dish which I have ever used for collecting my 
food, whether it has been given or not.’ 

“** This dish, after my Nirvana, shall be a subject of contention among 
different countries, till the people having lapsed into disorder and wicked- 
ness, the duration of life shall be shortened, and general discontent and 
opposition to religion follow in consequence. Then the alms-dish shall 
appear in glory, shining forth with the five colours, and flying through the 
air—so it shall come and convert the people, and bring them back to 
obedience. It shall then go to the East and visit different countries, 
causing the people to obey the laws of religion, and giving increase and 
prosperity wherever it appears. But especially to the king of the farthest 
East shall the alms-dish be a token of happiness, and his life be agreeable 
to the same. After his death, the sins of impurity and lust shall prevail 
in every direction. The alms-dish being now dishonoured, the Naga-rajas 
seeing it thus, shall take it to their own sea palace, to pay it reverence. 
And thus the existence of the alms-dish being forgotten, lo! every kind of 
sin and consequent misery will prevail, and the world becomes utterly 
degenerate. Then suddenly a pure-minded man, but poor and needy, 
named Sze-Go, becoming a Bhikshu, and giving up all gluttony, wine- 
bibbing, and intercourse with women, shall come to the door of the 
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Royal Palace and exclaim, ‘I know where the alms-dish is!’ On this 
the king, overjoyed, shall ask him within and say, ‘Where is the alms- 
dish ?” 

[On this follows a discourse, which is very obscure, but the main 
point is that the alms-dish can only be recovered by one perfectly pure ; 
and finally, the object is attained by this perfectly pure Shaman, and the 
earth recovered from its loss and degeneracy. | 


So far Dr. Beal. At first blush the analogies to some of the 
better known features of the Grail legend struck me as remarkable. 
Assuming, as it was natural to do, the identity of the tomb-vase 
mentioned in the first part of the story, with the alms-dish of the 
second and longer part, the points of likeness presented themselves 
as follows : Buddha connects the vase with the worship to be paid 
to his body after death; Christ, in Robert de Borron’s poem, 
connects the possession of the Grail with the symbolism of mass 
and sacrament—the alms-dish produces a religious spirit ; according 
to Borron, the Grail influences its devotees spiritually?—the alms- 
dish appears flying in the air ; Wolfram von Eschenbach makes the 
Grail fall from heaven*’—the alms-dish appears in glory; according to 
Manessier, as Hector and Perceval lie on the field of battle wounded, 
the Grail appears to them in a great flashing of light—the alms- 
dish goes to the East ; according to the Queste del Saint Graal,‘ 
Galahad, after accomplishing the quest, takes the Grail eastwards to 
Sarras, whilst the continuator of Wolfram von Eschenbach, Al- 
brecht von Scharfenberg developing a hint of his predecessor,5 
sends the Grail eastwards to Prester John after Parzival’s death— 
the prevalence of sin causes the disappearance of the alms-dish ; 
according to the Queste del Saint Graal, the Grail goes to Sarras 
because Britain is unworthy to retain it,® whilst Gerbert’ represents 
that it was removed from the ken of man owing to the sinfulness 
of the world—the alms-dish brought increase and prosperity with 
it; throughout the Conte du Graal the Grail is a miraculous food- 
producing vessel, as is likewise the case in other romances of the 
cycle, whilst the achievement of the quest ends the enchantments 
of Britain and restores the Waste Land to fertility’—the nameless 
Buddhist king is overjoyed to hear of the possible recovery of the 
dish; the accomplishment of the quest brings healing to the 
wounded king of the Conte du Graal’—the pure hermit answers 


1 Studies, pp. 64a, 71. * Tbid., p. 74. 
3 Jbid., p. 25. 4 Tbid., pp. 2-3, 51. 
5 Jbid., p. 27. 6 Jbid., p. 51. 


’ Tbid., p. 23. 8 Jbid., pp. 86-90. 
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to the Nasciens of the Queste del Saint Graal; and finally, the 
perfectly pure Shaman who recovers the alms-dish may be set 
against the spotless virgin Sir Galahad of the same romance. 

I felt that it would be unsafe to make Dr. Beal’s summary the 
basis of any investigation into the analogies which I have just set 
forth, and I therefore asked him to furnish me with a complete 
translation of the Buddhist story. Dr. Beal complied most readily 
and kindly with my request, and sent the following translation, 
which I print as it comes from him, together with his prefatory 
remarks. I should note that he describes it in a private letter 
as “a very imperfect translation”, and explains that he was not 
able to keep the MS. for more than one morning. The passages 
in square brackets are additions or explanations of the translator ; 
those in round brackets are either quotations in the original or 
alternative renderings. 


This Sfitra is called Fo-mieh-tu-heou-kwdn-lin-tsing-sung-K ing, 
that is, “the Sfitra which relates to the embalmment and funeral 
obsequies of Buddha after his death.”1_ The name of the translator, 
from some Western language (not necessarily Samscrzt), is lost, but 
the title of the book is found in the Great Catalogue of Buddhist 
books drawn up in China under the Yuan dynasty, and called 
Chi- Yuan-lu (Nanjio, No. 1612), dating 1285-1287 A.D., and re- 
ferred by the compilers of this Catalogue to the 7siz dynasty 
(the Western Tsin), which would correspond with the date 
265-316 A.D. 

It is a Sitra of the Hinayana or Lesser Vehicle,? which would 
tend to show that it is a primitive composition, and it seems to me 
there can be no reasonable doubt that it was brought to China in 
the third century of the Christian era.® 

The following translation is given subject to correction, but in 
the main may be relied on :— 


Thus have I heard: on one occasion the “ All-loving” (Buddha) 
was passing through the country of flower-people (Kusumapura or 


1 Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripitaka, p. 124: “ Sutra for putting 
the body in the coffin and sending it in the funeral after Buddha’s entering 
Nirvana.” 

2 This is on the authority of the K’-yuen-lu (Nanjio, No. 1485), a catalogue 
of the Buddhist canon, ascribed to the years 733-41. 

3 It should be noted, however, that, to judge from Nanjio’s catalogues, our 
Sutra is missing from the oldest catalogue of the Buddhist canon, the com- 
pilation of which is ascribed to the years 502-07. 
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Pataliputra), on which occasion Ananda, for the satisfaction of men, 
addressed the “ All-loving” as follows: “ All-loving! after thy 
decease what are the ceremonial rules for consigning thine honoured 
body to the coffin ?” 

The All-loving answered : “Only! from this sorrow-laden body 
the sorrowless Buddha. 

“ After my decease my burial (funeral obsequies) shall be con- 
ducted according to the ceremonial rules observed ona like occasion 
at the death of every purely-descended (Lrakmachar?) person.” 

Ananda replied: “ And what are these ceremonial rules ?” 

The All-loving replied: “ They are the rites observed at the 
burial of the space-flying kings (Chakravartins).” 

Again he said: “ Would that thou wouldest declare what these 
rites are.” 

The All-loving said: “At the funeral of a holy king, to pre- 
serve his remains there are taken 1,000 folds of camlet to swathe his 
body with ; scented perfumes are placed above, and beneath there 
is arranged a bier of scented wood on which the body is placed. 
Then at each corner the bier is set on fire for the cremating of the 
body. The bone relics, having been cleansed with scented water, 
are put in a golden pitcher, whilst above (the pitcher) is placed a 
stone slab, three cubits long and broad, one cubit thick. This is 
supported at each corner by a pillar, and the relic casket placed 
exactly in the middle underneath. Then a tee (Ch’a) is raised 
above with silken streamers and all that is usual, and the earth 
piled up into a tumulus. Scents and flowers should be offered up 
to this, in honour of Buddha, in recognition of his four-fold love to 
all living creatures, and his perfect accomplishment of the six 
pdramitas (the six transcendental virtues) during endless ages, for 
the good of all classes of existing things, and finally on account of 
his perfect accomplishment of the highest condition of wisdom as 
the unconditional and unattached Tath4gata, the guide of Devas 
and men, the most honoured and most difficult condition to accom- 
plish. 

“Thus everyone who offers but a handful of earth to this 
sepulchral mound shall gain boundless religious merit. 

“But afterwards, when the end of the age comes, there shall bea 
corruption and a general perversion of the people, and social 
divisions will prevail everywhere. For the sake of remedying these 
evils I leave behind me my sacred Relics and my degging-dish 
(Patra), for the purpose of averting the misery resulting from the 


1 This appears to be introductory. 
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increasing wickedness of the world and benefiting all mankind. 
Then shall the people begin to worship (these relics) in the sacred 
buildings, and the Shamans, by exhorting the people whoare in 
ignorance, shall cause the living to escape the condemnation of 
Hell, and the dead to avoid the chance of further misery, and 
ascend to the happiness of Heaven—thus shall the worship of 
Buddha (the shrines of Buddha) overcome those evils.” 

Ananda said: “ And what is the begging-dish (of which you 
speak) ?” 

Buddha said: “ My begging-dish (Patra), which was given me 
as an offering by the four heavenly great kings (Maharajas), and 
which was formed by the four joining in one, the vessel from which 
the Buddha ate his food, from which no mortal should attempt 
carelessly to eat. 

“After my death various countries will contend for its possession ; 
the hearts of the people will become corrupted by error, and 
depraved, debased in their lives, they will hold lechery in high 
esteem, and reject all filial duty. Then the Holy phantom-dish 
will change its appearance and become visible ;_ thus transformed, 
brilliant with the five colours, flying as it goes, ascending and 
descending, it will change the hearts of the people and bring back 
the multitudes who behold it to preserve the doctrines (virtues) of 
Buddha, and to let go their folly. Then being enlightened and 
obedient to the truth (true doctrine) they will erect temples of 
Buddha and disseminate his teaching. Passing towards the East, 
all countries over which it successively flies will be saved from 
calamities, and Rulers and people will prosper ; the produce of the 
earth will multiply, and thus at last the misery of being born in a 
degraded state will end, and the happiness of heaven be enjoyed 
by all. 

“The king of the East being a virtuous man and enlightened, 
the Dish will hover over his abode ; after his death dissolute con- 
duct will again prevail amongst high and low, and from love of 
false teaching the people will no longer respect or reverence the 
Dish when they behold it. 

“Then the Deva-Nagas (heavenly dragons, or, Devas and Nagas) 
seeing it, moved with a holy (or pitiful) joy, will escort the Dish, 
and return with it to the sea, where they will worship and adore. 

“ And now the king, lamenting the disappearance of the honoured 
Dish, will issue an edict offering a price of 1,000 gold pieces to 
anyone in the various kingdoms who will discover the place of 
its concealment and cause it to reappear; but, owing to the 
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depraved condition of society from the highest to the lowest, his 
invitation will be without effect. And now there will be an ignoble 
man named ‘Sze’; this man, by false pretence, had become a 
mendicant priest; but in reality he was living in drunkenness 
and debauchery. This man, taking a child (or Ais child), coming 
to the gate of the king’s palace, will say: ‘I know the place 
where the Dish is to be found.’ Hearing this, the king, over- 
joyed, will invite the Shaman to enter. He will then ask him 
where the Dish is. Answering, he will say: ‘The king must give 
me the promised reward of 1,000 gold pieces.’ This accordingly 
being done, then Sze continued : ‘The dish has been stolen without 
doubt by a Shaman; let an order be given to extort the secret by 
torture, and to banish all Shamans from the country.’” [Here follows 
an obscure and perhaps corrupt passage, apparently to the effect 
that by so punishing crime the people and ministers would 
honour the king.] 

The king now inquires: “What, then, is your religious pro- 
fession?” In reply he says: “My name is Sze, and I worship 
Buddha.” Again the king asks: “ And what are the religious rules 
of Buddha?” Hereupon he says there are 250 religious rules, 
requiring mercy, love, purity, chastity, and truthfulness. Moreover, 
deceit and slander are forbidden. No wine is to be used, for we 
are taught it would be better to take poison and die, than to 
indulge in wine and live.” 

The king, having expressed his admiration of these rules, turns 
round and says: “ Your profession demands mercy, but you ask me 
to kill ; your profession requires poverty, but you have taken gold ; 
your profession insists on chastity, but you are living carnally ; 
your profession demands truthfulness, but you have falsely accused 
the Shamans of stealing the Dish, and you would make me commit 
the crime of slaying the innocent ; your profession forbids wine, 
but you are living in drunkenness.” 

The upshot of the story is that the king is moved to acts of 
piety, rebuilds the temples, cleanses the sacred shrines, and so the 
age is renovated and the Sacred Dish recovered. But there is no 
account of any Quest. 


On comparing the full text of the legend with the summary 
it will be seen that the most marked points of similarity between 
it and the Grail legend have either disappeared, or the extent of 
the similarity has singularly diminished. In the first place we 
note the fact that the alms-dish is not, as was reasonable to assume 
from the summary, one of the objects upon which Buddha lays 
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stress in the instructions respecting his funeral, and the impression 
is left that we have here two independent legends which have been 
clumsily fused into one. In the second part of the story the funeral 
relics almost entirely disappear, and we may safely leave them out 
of account and confine our attention to the begging or alms-dish. 
The importance of this is self-evident ; if the miraculous bowl of 
the Buddhist legend had figured in as close contact with the death 
and burial of Buddha, as in certain French romances the Grail does 
with the death and burial of Christ, it would have been difficult, 
not to say impossible, to deny connection between the two legends, 
neither of which apparently belongs to such a primitive stage 
of mythical fancy as to allow us to refer similarity in such a point 
as this to original community of mythical conception. Taking 
the alms-dish story by itself, we furthermore note the absence 
of a “quest” and of the “ pure-minded Shaman” who is to achieve 
it, the absence, in fact, of the two most striking parallels be- 
tween the two legends. Again, whilst the summary gives the 
impression that the loss and recovery of the sacred dish is the back- 
bone and motive of the Buddhist legend, that derived from the 
complete text is of quite another kind. The real ratson détre 
of the legend is seen to be partly ethical, partly polemical ; 
it is at oncea rebuke of hypocrisy and the record of a strife 
between two rival theological schools, or, more probably, between 
the orthodox hierarchy and a would-be reformer who had left’ its 
ranks. The insistance upon one feature of the ascetic life so 
strongly emphasised by the summary of the Buddhist legend 
likewise disappears, and in the complete text, continence figures 
merely on the same line as the other cardinal virtues, instead of 
being, as in some of the Grail romances, the guiding principle of 
the story. 

The essential points of likeness between the two legends thus 
reduce themselves to the following: both ascribe miraculous 
properties to a dish or bowl which had been in the possession of 
the founder of the religion; among these are the power of pro- 
ducing spiritual change in the hearts of the people amongst whom it 
sojourns, as also of producing material prosperity; its disappearance 
owing to the prevalence of sinfulness ; its journeyings towards the 
East, and the desire of a king to recover it. The two latter points 
may, I think, be put aside at once; the alms-dish legend, as we 
have it, is obviously in part a record of the vicissitudes of Budd- 
hism among populations of the country we now call China, and 
possibly of Japan ; the eastward progress of the sacred dish is thus 
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a symbol of the eastward spread of the religion. It is otherwise 
with the final disappearance of the Grail in the East as we find it 
in the romances ; some of these,—e,g., Robert de Borron and the 
Queste del Saint Graal—begin their story of the holy vessel with its 
first possessors, immediate followers of Christ, who have, of course, 
their home in the East, and its final return to its original home is 
a natural device on the part of writers, puzzled to know how 
to dispose of the sacred object whose fortunes they had been 
relating. As a matter of fact, the earlier stratum of romances 
brings the Grail from East to West and leaves it there.’ It is the 
same with the nameless Buddhist king whom Dr. Beal, in a private 
letter to me, equates with Arthur. The latter, as we shall see 
presently, belongs to the latest stage of development of the Grail 
legend, and his conduct is the natural outcome of his substitution 
for an older personage. The coincidence in these two instances is 
purely fortuitous. 

The other analogies stand on a different footing, and demand 
careful attention. I have tried to show that in the great complex 
of romances dealing with the Grail, that portion which recounts 
its quest is the oldest, and had originally nothing to do with Chris- 
tian legend. The earliest representative of this stage in the growth 
of the tale is the poem left unfinished by Chrestien de Troies in 
1190. Here the properties of the Grail are solely of a material 
nature ; instead of a king who desires that it should be recovered 
from afar, there is one in whose possession it is, and who is to 
derive advantage from the presence at his court of a knight ful- 
filling conditions which are not necessarily connected with the 
Grail itself. At a later period the story was amplified by the 
addition of matter recounting the early history of the Grail which 
was identified with the cup used by Christ at the Last Supper. 
It thus assumed distinctive spiritual attributes, although its original 
nature is shown by the fact that the very romances which insist 
the most upon its symbolic and mystic character retain its material 
properties, such as its capacity for producing food.? Moreover, 
whereas the earlier forms of the story make the quest purely a 
private venture of Perceval’s, the later ones implicate all Arthur’s 
knights. The quest thus necessarily assumes an ideal form, and 
Arthur forcedly takes up a different attitude towards it from that 
ascribed to him in Chrestien’s poem, where he is a mere lay figure. 
This is, in brief, the theory I set forth before I knew anything of 
the Buddhist legend. As will be seen, it excludes all idea of 

1 Studies, p. 76 e¢ seg. 2 Jbid., pp. 74-75. 
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direct influence of the latter upon the Grail story. If the romance 
writers had in any way derived their matter from the Buddhist 
tale, why should they have so entirely altered the march and 
framework of the story? why, in particular, did they represent their 
miraculous vessel under a purely material aspect ? 

How does the matter stand with the only other theory which 
has attempted to account for the entire development of the Grail 
legend, that elaborated by Birch-Hirschfeld in his Sage vom Gral ? 
This theory takes one of the romances, the poem of Robert de 
Borron, in which the early history of the Grail and its connection 
with Christ are most fully set forth, one, too, which insists in the 
strongest way upon the mystic and symbolic nature of the holy 
vessel, and makes it the starting-point of the entire cycle. The 
later romance writers are held to have partly eliminated all refer- 
ences to the original Christian character of the Grail, partly trans- 
formed them ; to have materialised the holy vessel, and to have 
imagined the quest as an afterthought.!. This theory at first sight 
seems to agree better with possible acquaintance with the Buddhist 
legend. Birch-Hirschfeld, however, derives a// the elements of his 
hypothetical earliest form of the legend from writings which are well 
known to us, from the canonical gospels and from the Apocrypha, so 
that if his premises are once admitted, there is no need of outside 
influence to account for the development of the story. It would, 
moreover, be almost as difficult to explain the disappearance from 
Borron’s poem of the material properties of the holy vessel in the 
Buddhist legend, if we look upon that as the source of his version, 
as it is to explain the disappearance of the spiritual properties from 
Chrestien’s poem upon the contrary hypothesis. Again, it is almost 
certain that Birch-Hirschfeld’s sketch of the growth of the cycle is 
wrong ; the work which he makes the starting-point of the legend 
belongs in reality to a secondary, if not to a tertiary stage of 
development; the quest is really the oldest portion, and Chrestien’s 
poem really the oldest member of the cycle. Monsieur Gaston 
Paris, the greatest living authority on the Arthurian romances, is 
as emphatic in this sense as I am myself, and he is supported by 
such competent scholars as Professor Ernst Martin and M. Etienne 
Muret. 

The union of material and spiritual properties in the Grail is thus 
seen to be an outcome of the fusion of two distinct elements, one— 
the older, according to Birch-Hirschfeld, the younger according to 
me—due to Christian legend, the other due to non-Christian 


1 Studies, p. 108 et seg. 
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tradition, by me held to be pre-Christian and distinctively Celtic. 
Whichever theory be right, the assumption of the existence of a 
Buddhist prototype not only removes none of the difficulties which 
confront us in framing a general scheme of development for the 
Grail-cycles, it rather accentuates them. It is the same with the other 
point of analogy I have noted : the disappearance of the miraculous 
vessel owing to the sinfulness of the world. In what I regard as 
the earliest stratum of the Grail romances no such conception 
occurs-—the court of the Grail king is a realm of its own, sharply 
marked off from that of Arthur. It was only at a later date, when 
that Grail had been identified with the Paschal cup, that the 
romance-writers, smitten with chronological scruples and anxious 
to bridge over the chasm between the Apostolic and Arthurian 
ages, imagined the fable of the Grail’s withdrawal from the world, 
represented by Arthur’s court. Birch-Hirschfeld’s hypothetical 
earliest romance gets over the difficulty by making the Grail-king, 
a companion of Joseph of Arimathea, live on until released by 
Perceval, a knight of the Round Table. It is inconceivable that 
Borron could have adopted such a puerile expedient if he had 
before him a story which laid special stress upon the disappearance 
of the sacred vessel. Here again the assumption of a Buddhist 
prototype raises difficulties instead of solving them. 

It is, however, in connection with the fact, which at first sight is 
the most impressive—the attribution, namely, of the miraculous 
vessel to the founder of the religion by both legends—that the 
gravest doubts arise with regard to any possible influence of the 
one legend upon the other. If the Buddhist story existed in 
the third century A.D. or earlier, substantially in the form we now 
have it, and was introduced into the apochryphal gospels at a 
period when these were in course of formation, say from the 
second to the fourth centuries, is it conceivable it should have 
left no trace of its existence beyond a medizval legend eight 
hundred to a thousand years younger? . Again, if it only became 
known in the West in the tenth-eleventh centuries, could it have 
then been associated with Christ, the tradition concerning Whom, 
whether canonical or apocryphal, being by that time perfectly 
fixed? We know that Buddha became a Christian saint, but 
Christian hagiology stands on a perfectly different footing from 
the accounts of Christ’s life. The presumption to be drawn from 
the Baarlam and Josaphat legend is all against the possibility of 
the Christian elements in the Grail legend being derived from a 
Buddhist source. The latter might, if then extant and if known 
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to the West, have added a new chapter to the Acta Sanctorum, it 
could hardly have become embodied in the Vita Christz. 

The analogies between the two legends thus refuse, upon close 
consideration, to resolve themselves into definite points of contact. 
It is the same with what at first presents itself as a case of actual 
connection between the Grail romances and the East. One of the 
forms in the legend, that preserved in the Parzzval of Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, differs strongly from Chrestien’s poem and from all 
other versions.! Among the features peculiar to it are the wanderings 
of the hero’s father in the East, his marriage, and the consequent 
birth of a son, who afterwards travels westwards to find his half- 
brother Parzival, and returns to his Eastern home, taking with him 
as his bride the daughter of the Grail king. Wolfram knew Chres- 
tien’s poem, to which he repeatedly alludes; but he professes to 
have followed in preference a poem by Kyot, who found, at Toledo, 
the tale written in heathen tongue.2 This would seem to point to 
a Jewish-Arabic original, worked up by Kyot, whom Wolfram de- 
scribes as Provencal. The part taken by the Jews in introducing 
Oriental legends into European literature is too well known to 
need more than a passing reference. There is nothing impossible, 
or, indeed, improbable, in the fact of a Buddhist legend travelling 
from the East to Moorish Spain, and being there worked up, pro- 
bably by Jewish hands, and passed on to southern France. Let us, 
however, bear in mind that the chief point of similarity between the 
two legends, indeed the only reason for assuming that the one may 
possibly be the source of the other, is the presence in both of a 
sacred dish or bowl. Now, the distinguishing feature of Wolfram’s 
account of the Grail is his description of it, not as a dow/, but as a 
precious stone. It is quite certain that he had no idea that it was 
a vessel of any kind, and that he had never heard of it as the 
Last Supper cup, or as in any way connected with Christ. This part 
of the case may be briefly stated thus: the facts which alone 
warrant the hypothesis of connection between the two legends are 
absent in the only instance of possible formal contact between 
them. Those who are acquainted with the Grail problem are well 
aware that Wolfram’s statements respecting Kyot are open to grave 
doubt. I have preferred, however, to accept them as true, and 
nevertheless arrive at the same conclusion as before, namely, that 
to assume our Buddhist legend as the source of the Grail cycle, so 


1 Studies, pp. 25-26, 261-63. 2 Jbid., p. 6. 
3 Cf. Benfey’s Pantschatantra, and Jacobs’ Fables of Bidpai (1888). 
* Studies, pp. 261-63. 
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far from clearing up difficulties, makes existing confusion worse 
confounded. For, evidently, on this hypothesis, Wolfram’s work 
represents the earliest stage of the Grail cycle, and the Christian 
holy vessel legend thus starts with a tale in which no holy 
vessel occurs at all. It may be argued that Wolfram or Kyot 
misunderstood his original; but as a matter of fact Wolfram’s 
special presentment of the Grail is almost certainly due to his 
having misunderstood Chrestien. The French poet never com- 
pleted his work, and never fully explained what the Grail was; 
he simply alluded to it in general terms as “le graal”, a very 
precious and wonderful object, but never described it in any detail. 
Wolfram’s knowledge of French being slight, he, in ignorance of 
the real meaning of “graal”, imagined it to be a precious stone.’ It 
is not at all improbable that he may have heard some French 
version of an Oriental tale touching a wonder-working stone fallen 
from Heaven, and that he may thence have derived some of the 
features special to his poem ; but it is certain, in so far as certainty 
is attainable in such perplexed questions as the present one, that 
this Oriental tale was not the history of Buddha’s alms-dish. 

If the hypothesis of direct influence of the Buddhist upon 
the Christian legend be set aside, how are the analogies I have 
pointed out to be accounted for? I may frankly say that I have 
no alternative hypothesis to offer. It was my endeavour, in tracing 
the development of the Grail legend, always to move along the 
line of least resistance, to utilise the facts which lay nearest to 
hand, to accept that explanation which seemed to me the most 
natural and simple. In connecting the Grail legend with Celtic 
tradition, I had many positive indications to guide me, many 
undoubted facts upon which to base conjecture. In both of these 
respects, I am at a loss as regards the Buddhist story. Speaking 
as an outsider, it strikes me that the tale contains numerous allu- 
sions of a partly historical, partly doctrinal nature which should 
enable Buddhist scholars to form an idea as to the conditions 
under which it originated. When this is done, when the place of 
the legend in the development of Buddhist tradition is definitely 
ascertained, it may be that all the questions which have been raised 
will at once be solved. At present I can only throw out a few 
tentative suggestions for the consideration of those competent to deal 
with the Buddhist story upon its merits. Both Grail and Alms-dish 
may ultimately resolve themselves into symbols of the productive 
and reproductive forces of nature. It is noticeable that the Alms- 


1 Studies, p. 261. 
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dish is in some way connected with the divinities of the sea. The 
sea birth of Aphrodite, the Vaenic origin of Freya, the Teutonic 
Aphrodite, at once suggest themselves in this connection, as do 
also the facts that the Irish Land of Promise and Plenty and 
Youth, Tir-na n-Oge or Avalon, often lies beneath the waves ; that 
the Irish sea-god Manannan Mac Lir was lord of a land of Cockayne, 
and possessor of inexhaustible cauldrons and goblets, which are 
certainly prototypes of the Grail in the French romances.’ The 
identification of the other world figured as a land of feasting and 
all joyousness, with the land of the Hereafter, though not necessary, 
was almost inevitable, and may to some extent account for the 
union of material and spiritual properties in the object which 
originally symbolised the former conception alone, but later the 
extended conception. Much, again, has been heard of the direct 
and formal influence of Eastern upon Western myth and tale. Is 
the influence of the latter upon the former as impossible as would 
seem to be assumed by most investigators? I merely note in this 
connection that the Buddhist text is only extant in an edition 
which professes to reproduce one compiled in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. A similar title to that of our tale is found in catalogues the 
compilation of which is assigned to a much earlier date, but is it 
absolutely certain that identity of title always implies identity of 
text? We know how in Western literature texts were continually 
being reshaped, enlarged, abridged, interpolated throughout the 
whole of the classic, post-classic, and medizval periods. We also 
know that a similar state of things prevailed in the East. Al 
Beruni quotes from a text of the Bhavagad Gita, which must have 
been very different from the one we now possess ;? and the innumer- 
able ramifications of the Pantschatantra or Bidpai literature show 
how easily story-groups in the East expanded, contracted, or 
altogether transformed themselves.? If ultimate research should 
then necessitate the hypothesis of borrowing, it seems to me that a 
fair case might be made out of a repayment by the West of some 
of the heavy indebtedness contracted by it to Eastern story-telling. 

The foregoing facts have a general bearing upon the studies of 
folk-lore and comparative mythology, both of which rely very much 
at the present moment upon texts either translated from archaic lan- 
guages, our knowledgeof whichhashardly passed beyond thetentative 


1 Studies, p. 192 et seg. 

* Al Beruni’s /udia, Sachau, 1888, vol. ii, pp. 264-65. 

3 Cf. Jacobs’ Bidpai for a pedigree and an analytical summary of this 
literature. 
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stage, or else taken down in an imperfect manner from contemporary 
savage or semi-savage races. There is no reason why such texts 
should not be used, provided it be with caution, and with due per- 
ception of the fact that all results based upon them are of a purely 
hypothetical nature. But it is necessary to protest with some 
emphasis against the acceptance of far-reaching theories involving 
the most obscure and intricate questions in the past history of our 
race, upon the strength of archaic texts, whether from Babylonia, 
Egypt, or elsewhere, which may, or may not, be correctly under- 
stood, but which are certainly fragmentary, and the relation of 
which to other manifestations of man’s activity in the past is, as a 
rule, little, if at all, apprehended by us. Suppose for an instant 
that Dr. Beal’s first summary of the Alms-dish story had alone 
survived. Future investigators would have been justified in reach- 
ing conclusions respecting the relation of the two legends, Buddhist 
and Christian, which an examination of the complete text has 
shown to be untenable. Yet this text is in an infinitely better 
condition, the language is far easier, the summariser knew more of 
it than can possibly be the case with the many archaic documents 
which are being so freely used at the present moment for the 
purpose of reconstructing. the early history of civilisation. Thus, 
although the legend of the Buddhist’s Alms-dish may not have 
originated the “high story” of the Holy Grail, its consideration is 
not unprofitable to all engaged in one of the forms of the Grail- 
quest, the search for truth. We may learn from it a much needed 
lesson of caution: it exhorts us to “weigh all things”, and to “hold 
fast” only to that which can be thoroughly tested and can stand 
the test. 


ALFRED NUTT. 














ROMAN REMAINS IN CARNIOLA, 
ETC. 





MONG the Roman remains preserved in the Rudolfinum at 
Laibach, none are more interesting than those found at 
Dernovo in Carinthia (Krain). Dernovo is a small village about 
four miles south of Gurkfeld, one of the stations on the railway 
between Laibach and Agram, and close to the Croatian frontier. 
Roman remains have been found to a considerable extent in its 
neighbourhood, and lately—since 1883—fresh excavations have 
brought to light a vast number of objects, owing mainly to the 
zeal and prudence of a local investigator in whom the peasants 
are not unwilling to confide, and who, in turn, is not unwilling to 
sell his discoveries to the museum at Laibach. The finds have 
been described by the learned curator of the Rudolfinum, Dr. 
Deschmann, in the Mittetlungen der k. k. Centralcommission zur 
Erforschung der Baukensmale (xii, 17-36), but the facts will 
probably be new to the readers of this Review. 

The finds were mainly sepulchral, along the line of what is 
thought to be the old Roman road, and the number of graves 
opened is very large—lI believe, over 400. One tomb seems to 
strongly resemble the Roman columbaria, being a vaulted chamber 
with six niches for urns. Each niche was fourteen inches high, 
thirteen broad, and ten deep. In another grave were discovered 
wall-paintings, of which Dr. Deschmann has published coloured 
reproductions. They are rough indeed, but show considerable 
force. Whether they really resemble the Pompeian paintings so 
closely as he thinks, I should not like to say. At any rate, the 
existence of these wall-paintings is very remarkable, and is no 
doubt the result of close communication with Italy. The smaller 
objects consisted, as usual, mainly of lamps, coins, and urns. The 
lamps produced a few rare stamps—Leonetius, Vibiani, Vett—but 
were not otherwise remarkable. The coins of silver dated from 
Vespasian cos. iter(um) = A.D. 73, to Alexander Severus, the “brass” 
from Augustus to Gratian. Of the pottery, a few pieces were 
“Samian”, as the ware is usually called in England, but mostly 
unglazed. Some of the shapes were very remarkable. In par- 
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ticular, there were found some largish urns, well made and 
coloured, of (to describe it roughly) barrel shape, with lids and 
curious openings. Some of these I attempted to sketch, and I 
append a cut of two. 

The openings of fig. 1 on the front are three, one large one, with 
two small ones above it. Fig. 2 has a single rectangular hole 
with a pattern in red and white round the body of the urn; on the 
top is a bird. Another urn, similar in shape to fig. 1, had only 
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slits. These urns are remarkable in themselves, and though I do 
not understand Dr. Deschmann’s reasons for calling them Christian, 
there is no reason why they should not belong toa date subse- 
quent to the legitimation of Christianity. Still more remarkable 
is their similarity to the so-called house urns which have been 
found principally in Italy and North Germany, and which belong 
to an undoubtedly pre-historic civilisation. The work is, of course, 
more finished in the Dernovo urns than in, for instance, the Marino 
urns described by Sir John Lubbock and Dr. Pigorini in a recent 
volume of the Archaologia (xlii, 108, 1869), but it is very possible 
that the former are a survival. Such survivals are common enough. 
Mr. Evans (Through Bosnia, p. 17) notices that the Croatian 
peasantry to this day use vessels which are obvious survivals of 
those used in Roman times. It is, perhaps, not too rash to lay 
some stress on the two little holes over the main opening in 
fig. 1, and compare them with the openings—on the one hand 
—in the roofs of the house urns, and, on the other hand, in 
the roofs of the modern Slavonic houses. That these openings 
in the “house urns” represent windows, is not, I think, open to 
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real doubt, though they are windows which did duty for chimneys 
also. Somewhat similar are the two little openings which one 
sees, in one shape or another, on the front of the roofs of cottages 
in Galicia, the Bukowina, and Transylvania, and at the ends of 
what are sometimes called Roumanian houses. The other pottery 
found at Dernovo was less remarkable. 

The cemetery from which the objects described were excavated 
belongs probably to a Roman town called Neviodunum. An 
inscription was long ago found in a neighbouring village, to the 
following effect :— 


I.0.M 
ET . GENIO 
MVNICIPI 
FL . NEVIOD 
5 SACRVM . 
L . POMPEIVS 
INGENVS.B. 
006. V¥.8.k.m. 


and the name appears on other inscriptions from the same district 
(C.L.L.,iii,3915, 3921; Miillner, Emona,p.312). From the inscription 
quoted, it is plain that the place must have been a municipium, 
founded by one of the Flavian emperors, Vespasian or his sons, 
and it is probable that the town, with some other districts of 
Pannonia, was included in Italy proper by Hadrian. This is prac- 
tically all that we know of its history. It is not even certain 
whether it is the same as the Neviodunum mentioned in the Anto- 
nine Itinerary (259, 14, Wess.) as lying between Emona and 
Siscia. Emona is the modern Laibach, as I think scholars will 
continue to believe, despite the arguments of Dr. Miillner, and 
Siscia is Sissek on the Save. Dernovo certainly lies between 
these two places, but the distances of the Itinerary fit in as badly 
in Pannonia as they do in some parts of Britain. There is, of 
course, no objection to supposing two towns of the same name. 
It is acommon Keltic place-name. There was one in Moesia, 
and Czsar mentions three in Gaul, nor is there any want of traces 


of Kelts in Krain. 


There has been lately found in Colchester a Roman urn of 
Upchurch ware of a common shape, about fifteen inches high, con- 
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taining bones, round which is an inscription. The reading, which 
seems fairly certain, is— 


THI VSS V 


The letters were probably scratched in after baking, and, to judge 
by their shape, may belong to a fairly early period. They form a 
good specimen of the Roman “ vulgar script”, of the less special 
type. The“ pointing forward” of the T and H (not I, H) is charac- 
teristic, and may be observed, for instance, on the leaden tablet 
found at Lydney, which is engraved in Mr. Bathurst’s book, and 
in the Zransactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological 
Society (vi, p. 80). A, with a vertical instead of a horizontal bar, 
is exceedingly common. The cut is printed from a “ phototype 
block”, prepared from an excellent rubbing sent me by Dr. Laver, 
to whom I am indebted for the particulars of the find. 


F. HAVERFIELD. 
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REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMISSION FOR 1887 ON BRITISH 
NEW GUINEA. 


HE extensive delta appertaining to the Fly River is at present 
but poorly defined on the chart ; only one entrance, that 
between Bampton and Kiwai Islands, having been penetrated or 
surveyed. I am inclined to think, however, that a better entrance 
may be found to the eastward of Kiwai Island, but this is only 
conjecture on my part. The Fly River, as far as I have been up 
it, is thickly populated by a purely agricultural and hunting people, 
living in large communities, while some of the houses in the villages 
are over two hundred yards in length. (I was in one myself that 
measured two hundred and thirty-seven paces!) At Bampton 
Island the natives are peaceable and quiet, but not as fine a race 
as those living on the opposite Island of Kiwai, at the chief village 
of which island (bearing the same name, Kiwai) are two large 
villages separated only by a creek, and it is here that a boat’s crew 
were massacred some six or seven years ago. 

Following up the river, traces of careful cultivation are seen here 
and there on the banks, the gardens or plantations being kept free 
from weeds and planted with crotons and other bright-leaved shrubs 
between the bananas or other fruit-trees, besides being systematically 
irrigated by dykes cut at regular intervals, which, filling at high 
water (the river being perfectly fresh even close to its mouth), 
remain full as the water recedes. 

About sixty or seventy miles above Soomaioot, but on the 
opposite side, another large community is met with at a village 
called Abru, under a friendly chief named Papiua. Several large 
creeks or rivers join the main river below this village, but whether 
they are flowing into the river or waters forming other mouths of 
this vast system remains to be proved. Some few miles below 
Abru, a curious stockaded village is seen quite on the river bank. 
It is difficult, however, to surmise what the defensive erection 
(which is about forty feet high) is for, as the dwellings of the 
natives are built up against the high walls on the outside, so that 
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any attacking force could easily set fire to the buildings and burn 
the whole place. 

On my landing here all the women and children, who had lined 
the shore previously, disappeared into the bush, which is always a 
sign that caution should be observed in any further approaches or 
dealings with the people. They (the natives), like the inhabitants 
of Abru, are not a large race, but appear a stalwart people, and 
are entirely free from any traces of skin or other diseases. 

To the westward of the Tait, some twenty to twenty-five miles, 
the Katow River enters the sea. At its mouth two large com- 
munities have settled in two villages situated close together and 
called Mowalta. 

Considerable intercourse has been had with these natives for 
some years by the crews of the numerous boats employed in the 
pearl-shelling and béche-de-mer industries coming in for shelter or 
for water, the village being conveniently situated near the fishing- 
grounds on and off the Great Warrior Reef. These people are a 
quiet, tractable race, and many of them have been employed at 
times in the fishing-boats. Here I found a curious custom that I 
have not noticed elsewhere in New Guinea: when any epidemic 
breaks out among them, the sick people are sent out of the village 
to some temporary huts that have been erected about a mile to 
leeward, and there remain in a guasi quarantine until they either 
recover or succumb to their diseases. 

The women, as elsewhere, do most of the plantation work, 
being guarded when at work or on their way to and from their 
gardens by their husband, brother, or father, armed with a long 
bow and a belt full of arrows, the men never going about unarmed 
or allowing their women to leave the village without an escort, 
fearing an attack from some bush tribe, though the two interesting 
exploring trips, lately undertaken by Captain Cole to a distance of 
about thirty miles inland, would lead one to suppose that the inland 
and the coast tribes were on good terms with each other, mixing, 
as he and his escort of coast natives did, in a most friendly way 
with the inhabitants of many of the inland villages. Some of the 
women at Mowalta are tall and well made, and appear capable of 
carrying heavy loads, practised as they are in bringing in large 
quantities of food daily from their gardens. 

Your Excellency asks for any information I can give you in 
regard to the periodical attacks made on the inhabitants in the 
locality of Saibai Island by a marauding tribe that come from the 
westward, I regret that my numerous inquiries have enabled me 
to find out but little of these piratical warriors. 
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The exact locality they come from is still a mystery, the inhabi- 
tants of Saibai having no knowledge of them or their language, 
the latter being entirely distinct and many of their customs dif- 
ferent. They had probably never seen a white man, until the Rev. 
E. B. Savage, who (happening to be at Saibai when their fires were 
seen on the mainland) fearlessly visited their camp and tried to 
hold some intercourse with them. They were very shy at first, 
but ultimately to the number of some hundreds flocked round him 
and did not attempt to molest him. He describes them as a much 
lighter race than the rest of the New Guinea natives, and as 
having long, straight hair, while some of them have their nasal 
bone pierced in three places, into which are introduced pieces 
of bone or shell. They appeared entirely unacquainted with 
firearms. 

Mr. Deputy-Commissioner Romilly transmitted some account 
of the present condition of the natives of South-eastern New 
Guinea. 

As every action of any importance in the life of a native is 
suggested and controlled by superstitious belief, it may be of 
interest to describe shortly some of the more noticeable of them. 
It is supposed that every man and woman of a tribe has a spirit in 
constant attendance on them, a spirit which during his life is part 
of himself, and which after his death is all that is left of him. 
After his death his human appetites enter into it, it becomes sus- 
ceptible to hunger and thirst, the desire to till the soil and go out 
hunting, and, most important of all, the love of home seems to 
become much developed. The spirit is carefully attended to by the 
dead man’s relations ; food and water are provided for it, and are set 
apart with his hunting and fighting spears in some locality which 
in life he was in the habit of frequenting. This is a most sacred 
obligation on his relatives. But if he should happen to be killed 
by a foreign tribe, as is generally the case, or if he should die in a 
foreign land, his spirit cannot return to its original haunts till steps 
have been taken which are satisfactory to the surviving relatives. 
In native warfare it is necessary to obtain a head of any member 
of the tribe by whom he was killed. This done, the spirit can 
return. There is no statute of limitations. It is as necessary 
twenty years after his death as it would be twenty hours. 

If instead of having the natives of another tribe to deal with, it 
becomes a matter between natives and white men, it is not held to 
be absolutely necessary that a white man’s head must be procured 
before the unjust spirit can be laid. Heavy payment in trade 
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goods will answer the same purpose. It was for this reason, when 
I was entrusted with the charge of returning some 400 New Guinea 
natives from Queensland to their proper homes, that I strongly 
urged the Queensland Government to make ample provision for 
the men who had died during their term of service. 

About 100 bundles of trade goods were distributed to the 
relations of men who had died in Queensland. Unfortunately, 
owing to the extreme inaccuracy of the lists supplied me by the 
Queensland Immigration Office, and for which their Government 
agents were responsible, it was found that in some cases it was 
omitted to make compensation where it was due. During the last 
two years two of the murders committed in the south-east were 
probably caused by this omission. As there was no prospect of 
obtaining compensation, the natives had to take the first white 
heads they could procure. 

There are other forms of superstition which affect the inter- 
course between natives and whites. The spirit I have alluded to, 
and which by a stretch of imagination might be called the soul, is 
by no’means the only one by which their lives are regulated. 
Indeed, in the case of the soul that rarely becomes troublesome till 
its owner is defunct. They are much troubled with dreams, and 
in their dreams they are told to work for one man and not for 
another, to bring him good measure or bad measure, to cheat him 
or not, as the case may be, or very frequently to refuse to trade 
with him at all. They are inveterate thieves, but they experience 
no sense of shame when they are discovered. They frequently 
say that they can feel an invisible power which compels them to 
put out their hand and close it upon some article which they covet, 
but which does not belong to them. Naturally the white trader 
resents the action of this invisible power, and many serious trading 
disputes leading to serious consequences have been the result. 

Many powerful spirits are supposed to constantly surround 
the white man. If sickness should break out in a district, should 
some house be burnt by accident, should a trading canoe be 
swamped, if any white man is in the district his spirits or devils 
will probably be accredited with such misfortunes. If he has been 
on good terms with the natives they will very likely, by the 
command of their sorcerers, demand compensation from him. If 
he is a wise man he will pay it, as the only alternative for him 
in the event of a severe calamity would be to leave the district and 
settle somewhere else. They admit that the white man’s fighting 
spirits are stronger than their own, and in consequence of this 
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belief they will follow a white man where in other circumstances 
they would not go by themselves. In their belief the mere sound 
of a gun is sufficient to frighten away the spirits by whom their 
enemies are protected. 

I have said enough on the subject of superstition to show that, 
unless large allowances are made for them by white men trading 
in their midst, friendly relations are not likely to continue for long 
unimpaired. 

Unfortunately the importance of the subject has not been 
generally recognised, and many a man whose last wish, for his own 
sake, has been to offend their prejudices, has done so unconsciously 
and with serious results to himself. No allowance is made for 
him by the natives on the score of ignorance. They assume that 
he is as conversant with their customs and superstitions as they 
themselves are. Their reasoning faculties are not sufficiently acute 
to perceive that it is impossible he should be so till he has spent 
some years of his life amongst them, nor do they possess any 
abstract idea of justice as we understand the word. The Ler 
Talionis they understand, but even in enforcing this law they 
would prefer two eyes for an eye and two teeth for a tooth. 

It is impossible, while on the subject of the causes which pro- 
mote quarrels and bloodshed between the two races, to omit the 
mention of one fruitful cause of disorder and murder. I allude 
to the intercourse between white men and native women. The 
question has frequently been discussed before, but I think the 
tendency in such discussions has generally been to place the white 
man on too low a pedestal and the native woman on too high a 
one. To explain my meaning clearly, it will be necessary to say 
a few words about the position women hold in their tribe, and the 
estimation in which they are held. 

We are apt to fall into the same mistake in our estimate of 
them as the natives do in their estimate of us. The intimacy of 
married life, as we understand it, among them does not exist at 
all. A woman after marriage is as much her husband’s property 
as his spear or canoe is, she is his slave, and has to bear his ill- 
tempers and castigations without complaint. She bears him one 
child every three or four years, and her services are entirely at his 
disposal whether he requires them for himself, or whether he re- 
quires them from a feeling of hospitality or profit, for another. She 
would have no voice in the matter. Virtue with her is generally 
compulsory,as any deviation from its path would bring her husband’s 
anger upon her. 
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Sorcery and Superstitions. 


It is not too much to say that nearly every action of a Papuan’s 
life is regulated to some extent by superstition. He believes in 
ghosts, he believes in witchcraft, and he believes, until events occur 
to shake his belief, in the sorcerers who profess to be able to raise 
the one and control the other. 

The number of spirits he believes in is quite enormous, as not 
only has his own tribe one complete lot to be propitiated or cursed 
as occasion may demand, but every other tribe has also a duplicate 
set ; and the white man, of course, has a new and awful species of 
which he professes to know nothing. In dealings with these 
people, promises are broken and carefully-laid plans are upset in 
a moment by any slight contretemps which may occur, as it is 
described by them, to the malignant influence of the white man’s 
spirit. Much as they curse the white man’s devil at times, I 
imagine I have cursed theirs just as often, and with equal good- 
will. 

The white man is held to be responsible for any accident which 
may happen to a native while in his service, and the unfortunate 
stranger has to pay heavily, or trouble is the result. 

It happened to me not long ago to be in want of several men 
who spoke the language, and knew the people, of Moresby Island. 
The Moresby Island people had murdered six Chinamen, and it was 
necessary to give them the chance of coming to terms before pro- 
ceeding to extremities. 

At my request a chief in Hayter Island, called Peter by us, and 
six of his men consented to go. Three times they landed and held 
communication with the natives. On the first two occasions they 
were quite successful in their negotiations, as they brought me off 
some of the Chinamen’s skulls and rifles which had been seized. 
The third time, as bad luck would have it, one of our troublesome 
spirits, so Peter assured me, must come and interfere, with the 
result that one man was speared in the side and leg, and his friends 
got him off to the ship with difficulty. To make matters worse, 
a few days afterwards I landed Peter at his own village, and there 
he found that during his absence one of his daughters had died 
and that his wife was ill. This also was laid to my charge, I 
suppose on the assumption that I should have kept this white 
man’s devil in better order; and Peter had to be heavily paid 
before he would be appeased ; if I had not done so it might have 
had the effect of making a previously friendly people hostile to us. 

VoL. III. Xx 
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Of course, all the relations of the wounded man insisted on pay- 
ment, as that misfortune was also laid at my door. This will 
serve to give a slight idea of the difficulties to be contended with 
when superstition is thrown into the scale. A curious instance 
came under my notice not long ago of the sacred importance 
attached to the heavy grass petticoat worn by the women. A party 
of ten Slade Island men started on a trading voyage to a village 
in Milne Bay on the mainland of New Guinea. They had often 
traded there before and had anticipated no danger. They had 
started at an inauspicious time, however, as an old woman, the 
night previous to their departure, had dreamed a dream and warned 
them against going. On their arrival in Milne Bay they were 
received in an apparently friendly manner, but at a given signal 
the whole party, with the exception of one young man and a little 
boy, were treacherously tomahawked. 

The young man escaped and was subsequently taken to his 
home by me after he had been undergoing for a week the process 
of fattening for eating. The boy, however, was to have been killed 
with the others in spite of the prayers and tears of the women. 
When they found that those were of no avail they took off their 
petticoats and flung them over the boy’s body, and there was not 
a man there who would have dared to so much as touch him while 
under this protection. As soon as the first excitement of the men 
had worn off and the women dared to resume their clothes, it was 
decided that the boy should be adopted by the tribe. 

When I arrived some wecks after this occurrence at Slade 
Island I found the men there were very anxious to revenge the 
murder of their friends, but they could not start on a fighting 
expedition until their spirits were favourable. As the tribe they 
had to fight was a very strong one, they had to get allies from 
South Cape and other places, and those people would also have to 
wait for the same purpose, so that it seemed probable that a con- 
siderable amount of time would be wasted till three or four distinct 
lots of spirits could be induced to make up their minds at the same 
time. It is at those times that the sorcerers come to the fore. Their 
opinions would be taken by their tribes as to what was the proper 
time to start, and professional rivalry would certainly prevent a 
Slade Island and a South Cape sorcerer from agreeing too quickly. 
Eventually, no doubt, the matter would be settled between them ; 
but, of course, if the expedition met with disaster or defeat, each 
individual sorcerer would lay the blame on his colleagues and would 
assign quite satisfactory reasons for so doing. Though I am now 
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confining myself to the islands of New Guinea, I do not know that 
the black art here is very different from that practised in the 
Solomons and elsewhere. Without repetition, however, there are a 
few traits in their character which I have not mentioned before 
which may prove of interest. 

I find a passage in one of my journals which I transcribe in full, 
as it not only describes a certain sorcerer of my acquaintance, but 
also gives an idea of what our daily life was at that time: 

“ April 29th, 1885.—To-day Chalmers has gone off in the 
Hannah More to Aroma. 

“T have given up the idea of East Cape, as my foot is still too 
bad to make it safe for me to move. It is two months since it 
began now, and it seems to get worse every day. Goldie is very 
ill, and most of our small population are down with fever. Minister 
in the Dudama has also gone to-day, and the Manu-Manu has not 
come in yet. They cannot have taken all this time to buy yams. 
Chalmers think some accident must have befallen the E//angowan, 
as she is a month overdue now. The Dézamond is also a month 
overdue, and the Wolverine six weeks. There are many things 
which ought to be attended to, but no means of doing it. The old 
sorcerer of the Roitapu tribes, at Chalmers’s request, dug up the 
other day what has always been looked on as one of the most 
powerful of their spirits. It consisted of a fragment of pottery 
and two round small stones from the river, apparently iron lodes. 
He had to be paid very heavily, and did it with great reluctance. 


(To be continued.) 











CONFERENCE OF ARCHA:OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 





HE Committee appointed at the Conference of Archzological 

Societies, held at Burlington House, on November 15th, 

1888, presented the following report upon the subjects referred for 

their consideration, and the report was unanimously adopted at the 
Meeting of the Conference held on 6th May last. 


They would suggest to the Conference to submit to the Presi- 
dent and Council and Society of Antiquaries the following 
Recommendations, with a request that they should receive their 
favourable consideration :— 

1. That a Register of Antiquarian and Archzological Societies, 
hereinafter termed “ Societies in Union”, be kept at the rooms of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and that any Society desiring to be 
placed on the Register should submit its application to the Council 
of the Society of Antiquaries, who shall grant or refuse it as they 
think fit. 

2. That every Society in Union shall send its Publications, and 
the Programmes of its Meetings, to the Society of Antiquaries, 
and in return shall receive a free copy of the Society of Anti- 
quaries’ Proceedings, and, should they desire it, a copy of Archeo- 
/ogia at the same price as that which it is sold to Fellows. 

3. That if, on any discovery being made of exceptional in- 
terest, a Society in Union shall elect to communicate it to the 
Society of Antiquaries before themselves making it matter of 
discussion, the Society of Antiquaries, if it adopts it as the subject 
of a paper at one of its Ordinary Meetings, shall allow the Society 
in Union to make use of any Illustrations that the Society of 
Antiquaries may prepare. 

4. That any Officer of a Society in Union, or any person 
recommended by the President, Vice-President, Chairman, or 
Secretary, or by two of the Members of the Council of a Society 
in Union, shall, on the production of proper vouchers, be allowed 
to use the Library of the Society of Antiquaries, but without the 
power of removing books, except by the express permission of the 
Council of the Society of Antiquaries. 
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5. That from time to time a Congress shall be held in London, 
the first to be summoned during the Summer of the present year. 
The Council of the Society of Antiquaries shall be Ex-officio 
Members, and the President (or in his absence one of the Vice- 
Presidents) of the Society of Antiquaries shall be President of the 
Congress. Six Members of the Council of the Royal Archzological 
Institute, and six of the Council of the British Archzological 
Association shall be nominated by these Societies to represent 
them at the Congress. Each Society in Union may send two 
Delegates to the Congress. 

6. That the object of the Congress be to promote the better 
organisation of Antiquarian research, and to strengthen the hands 
of the local Societies in securing the preservation of ancient 
monuments and records. 

7. That for this purpose it shall promote the foundation of new 
Societies where such appear necessary, and the improvement and 
consolidation of existing Societies where advisable, and suggest 
the limits within which each local Society can most advantageously 
work, and the direction in which it appears most desirable at 
the moment that the efforts of the Societies in Union should be 
exerted. 

8. That the Societies in Union be invited to furnish reports 
from time to time with reference to their action in these directions. 
That the Royal Archzological Institute and the British Arche- 
ological Association be requested to offer to the Congress any 
remarks which may be suggested by their Annual Excursions or 
otherwise. 

g. That the Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries be re- 
quested to act as Secretary of the Congress, with whom the 
Secretaries of the Societies in Union can correspond, and that the 
Council of the Society of Antiquaries be requested to advise on 
any matters which may arise between one meeting of the Congress 
and another. 


Some little time has now elapsed since in our first issue we 
drew attention to the need there was for a systematic study of 
antiquities by the various Archeological Societies in Great Britain. 
The efforts of Dr. J. Charles Cox, whose letter in our second 
issue practically led up to the holding of a preliminary conference 
in London, and those who acted with him, cannot be said to have 
been in vain, when the final result has brought about a modus 
vivendi—not one that meets all our requirements, but still one that 
may be used as a means to still more satisfactory ends. 
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We are anxious, in now once more taking up the subject and 
drawing our readers’ serious attention to it, not to be considered 
in any way antagonistic to the Society of Antiquaries. We 
recognise to the full the foremost position that Society holds both 
by its age and privileges, and by its well-skilled and world-known 
officers. With men like Dr. Evans, Mr. Franks, General Pitt 
Rivers, and others among its active workers, there cannot be any 
question about its right to claim the foremost consideration in 
matters wherein it takes a part. But we cannot help remarking at 
this stage of the proceedings in the question now before us, that 
the Society of Antiquaries claims too much and grants too little. 
It was not the Society who put forth of its own accord any ex- 
pression as to the need for some of the reforms which are now 
advocated ; but it was forced upon the Society by others who are 
not intimately connected with its working and action. It has 
always occurred to us that the Society of Antiquaries should be 
leader, not follower, in such movements as this. And, therefore, it 
seems all the more unfortunate that the very first of the recom- 
mendations should make it a matter of grace on the part of the 
Council of the Society as to whether a local Society should be 
admitted into the Union. Such a fatal beginning seems to us to 
shut out all hope of a successful union of local Archzological 
societies. Why should the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, 
for instance, seek at the hands of the London Society what 
they have a perfect right, by virtue of their long experience 
and their splendid show of work, to command as their due? We 
conceive the whole matter has been looked upon from the wrong 
standpoint. It seems to us that the true way of beginning would 
have been to have first induced existing local Societies to come 
into union, and, secondly, to have set about forming Societies to 
represent any of the counties which are now not represented, or to 
have encouraged those whose funds or other means did not allow 
them to take many active measures in the cause of archzology in 
their districts. To take Middlesex as a casein point: the Institute 
and Association exist as rival bodies in our midst, and the county, 
as a county, is not properly represented by an archeological organi- 
sation, for the work done by the London and Middlesex Archeo- 
logical Society is not much and is seldom if ever heard of. But in 
the proposals for the new Union the two rival camps are preserved, 
and are to be specially represented on the committee of the Union ; 
while societies like the Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Cambridge, Essex, 
Derbyshire, Norfolk, Newcastle, and others, are to come cap in 
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hand and ask to be allowed to enter the union. We conceive that 
a great opportunity has been missed to bring about vast improve- 
ments and reform. 

There is so much needed just now. First, we want to have 
established in each county a local museum ; then, with the museum 
as the centre, we want to establish the local organisation which 
shall render the museum of real service to students. All the money 
that can be spared should go in the preparation of materia arche- 
ologica—the building up of the vast edifice of scientific archzological 
research, scarcely a stone of which has yet been laid. Even in the 
matter of the museums that exist, they are at present nearly useless 
on account of their disorganised condition. The series of articles 
which Mr. Morland Simpson has recently printed in these pages 
from the original of Dr. Bahnson will show how much there is to 
be done in this very important branch of work, and the example 
has not been lost upon the Scottish Society of Antiquaries, whose 
learned secretary, Dr. Anderson, has, in the last volume of the 
Proceedings of that Society, given a very able and useful summary 
of the Scottish museums of archeology. But where is the similar 
work for England? The re-arrangement of all this old collected 
material, the bringing of it together into something like a useful 
manner, the connection between museums, as the demonstration 
rooms for the papers read at Societies—all these matters, and many 
others, need urgent attention, and our idea of the Archeological 
Union would have been to have begun operations upon these more 
pressing matters. Just consider also for one moment the abso- 
lutely ew subjects that have of late years been brought within the 
boundaries of archeology. Until perhaps Mr. Seebohm’s great 
book had appeared, very few people knew of the importance of 
manor rolls and tithe maps; and yet Mr. Joshua Williams, in the 
pages of Archeologia nearly twenty years ago, had already written 
the first chapters in this new branch of study. Every local Society 
should be instructed on these points. What is most wanted, is not 
dissertations and opinions, but facts, and the means of getting at 
these facts in the readiest manner. 

We grumble much at the want of an archeological survey of 
the country, and at the useless destruction which is yearly taking 
place among our monumental remains. Yet the splendid volume 
which Mr. Lukis prepared on the prehistoric monuments of Corn- 
wall seems destined apparently to be the last; and Sir John 
Lubbock’s Act, splendidly intentioned and splendidly fought for, 
remains almost a dead letter ; and nothing but protests are launched 
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at the heads of offenders like Lord Grimthorpe. A very good 
piece of work has been accomplished by Mr. Payne in the prepara- 
tion of his Archzological Map of Kent, but its publication is buried 
in Archeologia, instead of being published as a handbook, which 
should be a handy guide for others, who would be prepared to 
follow Mr. Payne’s lead and gradually complete, county by county, 
the whole of England. What we want as much as anything, is an 
Archeological Handbook, something similar to the Anthropological 
Notes and Queries published by the British Association. And we 
should insist above all things that a training is needed in matters 
archeological as in other branches of study. How can we expect 
a Government to take up the question of archeological monuments 
if more genuine co-operation is not arrived at by those who profess 
to be chiefly interested? Thousands of pounds are wasted yearly 
in printing papers on subjects of very minor interest or of very 
inadequate treatment, and yet very little is done to bring about a 
recognition of archzology as a study which our schools might 
properly take up. 

Then as to the study of comparative archzology, very little if 
anything is being done in this country. In the meantime destruc- 
tion is going on under the eyes of English officials abroad in the 
countries under our dominion, and opportunities are vanishing for 
utilising those vast and unequalled sources of archzological infor- 
mation in India. The depredations of contractors in Britain are 
too frequent, as, for instance, the Antonine Wall in Scotland, re- 
ported in our recent issue, but in India they are twice as great. 
The amount of puerile mischief which is done is almost incon- 
ceivable, and yet there is not enough “union” in the country to 
make legislators believe and know that archeologists are a power, 
that they have definite aims, and their claims for assistance at the 
hands of the Government are supported not by a lukewarm few, 
but by a vigorous and powerful body working together in constant 
and friendly union for one object. 

We have taken this occasion to mention these few points 
because they illustrate one of the reasons which animated the 
promoters of this journal, and which they hoped had been attained 
when Dr. Cox took up the subject so vigorously and so well, but 
to be ultimately defeated, it appears to us, in half his aims and in 
half the requirements of the case. No doubt we have advocated 
very advanced reforms in archzological administration ; no doubt 
there are many and great difficulties in the way; perhaps the 
present may be a beginning only which will lead up to other and 
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better things later on. Still, we think more might have been done, 
and we regret that it was not at least attempted. 

If the proposed Union should turn out a greater success than 
we dare hope for, there is yet time for an alteration in its constitu- 
tion, and this may come about as time progresses and as the move- 
ment develops. Under the able organisation of the Secretary of 
the Society of Antiquaries, indeed, we may hope for some good 
results in the limited spheres open to the Union. But until some 
financial arrangements are made, whereby the Archzological Union 
is enabled to support itself and do work of its own in the matter 
of management and organisation, we cannot hope for anything of 
striking moment to take place. Many of us would have wished 
for the establishment of a body which would have ultimately been 
able to take over any power which Government might be prepared 
to place in the hands of conservators of ancient monuments ; and 
many of us would have liked to have seen the Society of Anti- 
quaries at the head of'a Union which would have wielded real 
powers in the country. 
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REVIEW. 


THE CISTERCIAN ABBEY OF STRATA FLORIDA; ITS HISTORY, 
AND AN ACCOUNT OF THE RECENT EXCAVATIONS MADE 
ON ITS SITE. By STEPHEN W. WILLIAMS, F.R.I.B.A. 
(London, Whiting & Co., 1889.) 


THE publication of this handsome volume speaks well for the 
interest felt for medieval archeology in South Wales. It is well 
printed, excellently illustrated, strongly bound, and very moderate 
in its price, especially to subscribers. It consists, as the title tells us, 
of two parts, a history of the abbey of Strata Florida and an account 
of the recent excavations there. It will be convenient to deal with 
the last part first, both because it was his interest in the excavations 
that led Mr. Williams on to the study of the history of the abbey, 
and because that part of the work in which the architect and not the 
historian speaks, is incomparably the more important. 

Mr. Stephen Williams is an architect living at Rhayader, a little 
town cut off by many miles of bleak moors from the one Norman 
arch and the great mounds of stone and dédbrzs that until lately 
marked the site of perhaps the best known abbey in South Wales. 
Many years ago he conceived the desire of finding out what lay 
below these heaps, and since 1887 he has been actively engaged in 
a systematic exploration of the whole of the precincts. He soon 
succeeded in laying bare the ground plan of the church. The 
Cambrian Archzological Association interested itself in his work, 
and last summer more than twenty men were employed in the 
excavations. When funds fell short, a local committee was insti- 
tuted to which the ruins were handed over. This body has showed 
a very praiseworthy zeal, not really harmed by its desire to make 
a new show-place for visitors to the neighbouring watering-place 
of Aberystwith. It has done particularly good work in pro- 
tecting the remains from the chances of damage or mischief. It 
well deserves to receive liberal subscriptions to carry on its good 
work during the ensuing summer. From first to last, however, the 
direction has been in Mr. Williams’ hands. His energy and 
enthusiasm have brought the work to a successful result. It is 
impossible to praise them too highly. 

What has been found, Mr. Williams tells us in his present book. 
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He has ascertained that the church was built at the time when 
Norman architecture was changing into Gothic. Except the 
unique western arch, which still remains above ground, all the 
windows seem to have been pointed. As the church was opened 
in 1203, it would probably be one of the earliest buildings in Wales 
that marked the transition to the new style. It was also one of 
the largest. As Mr. Williams points out, it was five feet longer 
than the famous cathedral at St. David’s, and only surpassed in 
length by the unfinished minster at Cwmhir. While thus bringing 
back to light the foundations of church and chapter-house, Mr. 
Williams found a large number of most interesting details, all of 
which are minutely described in the text, and faithfully represented 
in the excellent illustrations with which the book is so plentifully 
interspersed. Among these the interesting and beautiful fourteenth 
century paving of the chapels may be particularly noticed, “the 
finest series of tile pavements to be seen in any ruined abbey in 
England or Wales.” But for such details readers must go to the 
book itself and to the careful drawings of Mr. Telfer Smith, the 
clerk of the works. All that can be suggested in the way of 
criticism is that perhaps Mr. Williams makes rather too much of 
the “ distinctively Celtic train of thought” shown in “ the details of 
the carving”, and treads too firmly on doubtful ground when he 
says that the “style of Strata Florida is quite different in many 
respects from the ordinary English style and that which the Anglo- 
Norman lords of Glamorgan and Pembroke imported from Somer- 
setshire into South Wales”, in order to prove that it is “ Welsh in 
the strictest sense”. But on such points as the limits of local 
adaptation of medizval architecture, everyone can think as he 
pleases, and Mr. Williams can quote distinguished authority for 
what he has said. Mr. Williams has made here a real contribution . 
to our archeological knowledge, and has done his work with great 
thoroughness, zeal, and efficiency. 

Interest in the building very properly led Mr. Williams to take 
an interest in the history of the abbey, and more than half of his 
book is devoted to strictly historical work. Three long chapters 
tell us the story of the founders of the abbey ; another gives a 
detailed history of the abbey and description of its possessions. In 
an appendix of more than a hundred pages the chief documents 
bearing on the history of the abbey are collected from various 
sources. 

It is unfortunately impossible to speak in the same terms of 
the historical as of the architectural part of the book. We may 
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praise Mr. Williams’ zeal and industry, his general accuracy in 
following the curiously varied authorities that he has chosen, and 
in particular we may thank him warmly for the mass of matter 
brought conveniently together in the Appendix, which includes 
nearly all the accessible materials for his task. They will save 
future workers on the subject a great deal of trouble. Very 
interesting, in particular, are the documents dealing with the last 
age of the monastery, such as the remarkable case of coining 
by a monk, investigated by Bishop Rowland Lee and the Com- 
missioners of the Marches, and the temporary exemption of the 
abbey from the fate of the smaller monasteries, which postponed 
its final fall a few years. 

Mr. Williams’ own compilation from these materials is of less 
value. It is a pity that he has brought down the standard of an 
otherwise most useful work by publishing it at all. It is no dis- 
credit to him that he is not a trained student of history and arche- 
ology. But he has chosen to write upon these subjects, and 
candour compels me to say that he has not written well. His 
historical chapters are marred by many of the faults which are 
unfortunately only too common among the older school of English 
local antiquaries. He hardly seems to grasp the difference between 
an original authority and a modern book, and among modern 
books, between works of the type of Freeman’s Norman Conquest 
and works of the type of Lloyd’s History of Powys Fadog. He 
quotes them all alike as of equal value. He has little criticism, 
little sense of proportion, little general historical culture. A great 
deal that he says has no bearing whatever on the history and 
fortunes of the abbey. He has, however, worked at his subjects 
carefully, and has grasped fairly well that the Cistercian movement 
is part of a great whole. This is a great advance over some Welsh 
antiquaries. 

Mr. Williams holds the absurd notion that Rhys ab Tewdwr, 
who died in 1093, founded a Cistercian monastery, though his only 
authority is an ambiguous statement of the fifteenth century poet, 
Lewis Glyn Cothi, and the positive assertion of Leland, who 
of course lived a century later. But he seeks to minimise the 
anachronism by relying on a mistaken statement of Camden that 
Strata Florida belonged to the Cluniac order, from which he rashly 
infers, without a tittle of evidence, except the presence of some 
older and rougher stones in the ruins, that Rhys founded a Cluniac 
monastery at a site still called “ Yr hen fynachlog” (the old monas- 
tery), which was afterwards transferred to its present site and made 
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Cistercian by Rhys ab Gruffydd. But the old monastery is an 
unverified hypothesis, and, if it ever existed, would probably be only 
the original site of the Cistercian house, before the monks moved to 
their new buildings early in the thirteenth certury. However strong 
may be the weight of “local tradition”, it will not take us back to 
the eleventh century, though Mr. Williams considers that a certain 
“hale and hearty Mr. John Jones of Pontrhydfendigaid, now 
seventy-four years old”, who “remembers all the traditions his 
grandmother told him when a child”, an authority for the road 
along which the stone for the twelfth century church was hauled 
from the seaside to Strata Florida, and for some things even more 
wonderful. 

There is no doubt about the foundation of Strata Florida. 
The date is given in the Brut y Tywysogion as 1164. Who was 
the founder, that is, who gave the land and subsistence for the first 
monks, is a less important question. Mr. Willis-Bund has lately 
argued with much ingenuity that the founder was one of the great 
Norman house of Clare, who had received a grant of the neigh- 
bouring district. But there is no positive evidence for this, and the 
exact power of the Clares in northern Ceredigion is rather doubt- 
ful at the time. The ordinary attribution of the foundation to Rhys 
ab Gruffydd is practically borne out by contemporary, or almost 
contemporary, evidence. And the original Cistercian monks were 
too poor to make the question as to who “ founded” each house of 
any importance. The inspiration of the Holy Spirit was, the 
chronicler tells us, what took them to the dismal region of the 
Upper Teifii What matters whether Norman lord or Welsh 
prince gave the land? The Cistercian movement was independent 
of race and nation. Welsh princes and Norman marchers vied in 
their eagerness to introduce the new order. Who founded Clair- 
vaux or Fountains? The real impulse was with Bernard or with 
the seceding precisions from St. Mary’s, York. 

In conclusion, a few of Mr. Williams’ mistakes must be col- 
lected. He constantly uses the so-called Gwentian Brut in pre- 
ference to the infinitely more authentic Brut in the Rolls Series, 
and has plainly not grasped the relative value of the chronicles. 
He thinks apparently that Welsh counties always existed, and talks 
of Cardiganshire, and even of Breconshire and Monmouthshire, in 
the twelfth century. Strata Florida was not “ munificently endowed” 
(p. 3),as it had less than £200 year at the dissolution. Bleddyn’s 
father (pp. 5 and 6) was “ Cynfyn”, not “Cynfan”. The “Mawddwy 
banditti” (p. 6) were several centuries removed from Owain ab 
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Cadwgan. It is very wrong to talk of Earls of Desmond (p. 6) in 
the eleventh century. Caradoc of Llancarfan (p. 7) certainly did 
not write the Gwentian Brut, as he probably died before 1147. 
Nest was not the mother of Robert Earl of Gloucester (p. 13), 
and the “authorities” that say that she was are not good ones. 
Richard de Belmeis, Bishop of London, was not “warden of the 
Marches of Wales” (p. 15), a much later office. Rhys ab Tewdwr 
probably died in 1093, not 1091 (p. 24). It is a pity to quote 
Mr. Laws’ recent book for a story (p. 35) which really comes 
from so well known a source as Giraldus’ /tznerarium Kambriae 
(pp. 79-80, Rolls ed.). Similarly, on p. 36, the story that Gruffydd 
ab Rhys was poisoned by his wife, comes from the Continuation of 
Florence of Worcester (ii, 98, Eng. Hist. Soc.). But the Continuation 
mentions no name, so it is doubtless some other wife than Gwenllian, 
the heroine of Kidwelly. On p. 38 the reference to Florence, or rather 
to his Continuator, should be to p. 98, not 88. On p. 66 “ Viscount 
of Gloucester” should of course be “ Sheriff”. Rhys ab Gruffydd is 
rather ludicrously described on p. 69 as “all powerful”. The Axnales 
Cambriae, p. 98, were not published by the “ Record Commission”, 
which had come to an end many years before 1860. A very little 
care would have shown Mr. Williams that not the “Annals” as 
they stand in Ab Ithel’s wretched edition, but only one particular 
MS. (MS. A), is “the oldest chronicle of Wales we possess”. As 
that precious MS. was written in the tenth century, it certainly was 
not written at Strata Florida. Mr. Bridgeman, whose words are 
quoted on p. 117, could have found “whether or not Gruffydd obeyed 
his summons” in //oveden, iv, 142 (ed. Stubbs). Mr. Williams has 
given us a copious but hardly a scientific index ; for example, 
“ Cymmrodor” and “ hen Fynachlog” are indexed under the definite 
article “ Y” and “ Yr’, and “ Llewelyn” under its proper head and 
also under “ Leulinus”. 

It is fair to add that many of these slips are made by the 
modern guides that Mr. Williams unluckily follows. If he had 
gone to the original sources for himself, and taken a little more 
time in his novel work, we should have had no need to comment 
adversely on what is in many ways such a meritorious, interesting, 
and important book. 


T. F. Tout. 














CORRESPONDENCE. 





PAYMENT BY WEIGHT OR TALE, 1300-1500. 
(Supra, p. 20.) 


PROFESSOR ROGERs’ theory that after the depreciation of the currency 
payments were extensively made by weight, and not by tale, seems very 
void of foundation. If payment by weight had been the rule, instead of 
“tellers” of the Exchequer (Vumeratores), we should have had “ weighers” 
of the Exchequer (Ponderatores), but no such officials are to be found on 
the staff of the Treasury from 1300 to 1500. ‘The whole system of pay- 
ments by tallies or drafts was clearly based on the current coin of the 
time, taken by tale, as might easily be proved, especially in connection with 
the Customs accounts. But I can supply Mr. Seebohm with the facts of 
one transaction, which to my mind run very strongly against the theory of 
payment by weight. I refer to the lowering of the currency in 1464. 
Before that, the silver penny had contained 15 grains troy of silver, and 
a pound Tower of the metal made 360 pennies or 30 shillings. Under 
the new system, the penny was to be reduced to 12 grains; so that 
450 pennies, equal to 37s. 6d., would be struck from the pound Tower. 
The charge for coining was also raised : hitherto, the charge had been one 
shilling on the pound; the merchant who brought a pound of silver to 
the Mint receiving back only 29 shillings out of the 30. Now the charge 
was to be raised to 4s. 6d.; but as the merchant would get 33 shillings 
for his pound of silver—four shillings more than he got before—the 
Government officials were able to represent the transaction as one beneficial 
both to king and subject alike. But where, may I ask, would the gain of 
the four shillings in the pound be, if payments had to be made by weight, 
and not by tale? 

I believe that the main, if not the sole, object of the change of cur- 
rency to the bronze was the profit to be made by recoining all the money 
in the realm; and that the currency was lowered partly because that 
would increase the profit, by enabling a higher rate to be charged—partly, 
perhaps, because the officers of the Mint may have been wise enough to 
know that if the currency was lowered, the holders of all the old coin 
would be forced to bring it in to be converted, or else they would lose the 
difference in value between the old and the new coins. This of course 
would not be the case if payments were made by weight and not by tale. 
Anyhow, Edward IV netted over £15,000 by the operation—a satis- 
factory sum for a king whose regular income at the time was only from 
£60,000 to £65,000 a year. For the evidence and further details, I 
must refer to the article in the Axtiguary (vol. xvi, 187, 241). 
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With respect to the rise or fall in value of silver, I do not know whether 
any evidence is to be derived from the change in the currency except this, 
that relatively to gold silver fell. Before the change, the ratio in value of 
gold to silver was as 1 to 11}; the pound Tower of gold yielding 50 
nobles of 108 grains each, and worth 6s. 8d. An attempt was made to 
force these nobles to pass for 8s. 4d. of the new currency. This having 
failed, a new gold currency was issued, the pound weight being struck into 
45 “rose nobles” of 120 grains each, and worth ros. of the new silver, 
thus bringing the ratio of gold to silver up to 1 to 12. 

J. H. Ramsay. 
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